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MORRY'S OUTLINES OF GREEK HISTORY 


By WILLIAM C. MOREY, Ph.D., D.C.L. 


For Critical of Enalis§ 


NCLUDED in our STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES are many attract- 

ive editions of classic authors, with introductions and annotations, suited to the 
requirements for College Entrance examinations, or those of the Regents of the 
State of New York, as well as to high school study. Among these are: 


Professor of History, University of Rochester Gareth and Lynette and Other Idylls (Tennyson), No. 56 . . . Full Text 
The Princess (Tennyson), No. 54 é . Full Text 
Cloth, 12mo, 378 pages. . . . With Maps and Illustrations Macbeth (Shakespeare), No. 53 : Full Text 
Price, $1 Julius Caesar (Shakespeare), No. 51 
91.00 The Merchant of Venice (Shakespeare), No. 49 . ~~ Full Text 
Goldsmith, Gray, Burns, etc., No. 48 . é Each Selection Complete 
“ ’ ’ 
Te *Vicar of Wakefield (Goldsmith), No.45 . . . Full Text 
ume is most attractive — the type clear and well spaced, the illustrations well- *Silas Marner (Eliot), No. 43 . . : : Complete 


chosen and helpful, and the maps numerous and not overcrowded with names. 
The first part of the book comprises a brief sketch of the ancient Oriental 
peoples. Then the history of Greece is taken up. The author has kept in mind 


*Poems of Knightly Adventure, No. 26 (Tennyson, Arnold, Macaulay, 
Lowell) . Each Selection Complete 


Prisoner of Chillon and Other Poems (Byron), No. 11 


the fundamental idea that the historical significance of a people is to be esti- *Lady of the Lake (Scott), No. 9 Aycergh Full Text 
mated by what it has contributed to the advance of civilization. His treaiment, Lay of the Last Minstrel (Scott), No.40 . . . . . . . Full Text 
therefore, gives special attention to the development of Greek culture and of polit- *Five Great Authors, No. 42 (Irving, Hawthorne, Scott, Dickens, 

ical institutions. The topical method is employed, and each chapter is supple- Hugo) Each Selection Complete 
mented by selections for reading and a subject for special study. The book *Song of Hiawatha (Longfellow), No. 37 . . . : - «+ Full Text 
points out clearly the most essential and significant facts in Greek history, and Evangeline (Longfellow), No. 21 . p . P . Full Text 
shows the important influence which Greece, in art, in literature, and in philos- Enoch Arden and Other Poems (Tennyson), No. 6 ; ° ‘ ‘ Full Text 
ophy, exercised upon the subsequent history of the world. The work is sufficient * David Copperfield’s Childhood (Dickens), No. 36. . : Complete 


*Courtship of Miles Standish and Other Poems (Longfellow), No. 47 . Full Text 


Single numbers in cloth 20 cents, 12 cents in stiff paper; 
double numbers (*) 30 and 20 cents 


Correspondence invited. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


to meet the requirements for entrance of the leading colleges and those of the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


27 and 29 West 23rd St., New York 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russetr, Providence, 
R. 1. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 

This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. 

LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Giman. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Each “lesson”? is in two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


Publish the BERCY, DU CROQUET, SAUVEUR, and other 
well-known methods for teaching 


FRENCH oti Foreign Languages. 


The French and German methods are up to date, and are used in many of the best schools and 
colleges throughoutthe country. The general stock of imported books is very lar e, for we supply 
not el our own publications, but those of ali publishers at home and abroad. Our ROMANS 
CHOISIS, CONTES CHOISIS, and other series, tastefully printed and low-priced, contain master- 

pone of French, Spanish, and [talian authors. They are used extensively tor class reading, many 
aving notes in English. 
A complete catalogue of all publications, also of 
imported books, will be sent when requested..... 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


No Other Store. Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 
New York; 10 E. 14th St., Manhattan. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 


Vacation being over, and school work resumed, 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


are again in evidence, helping to make copies as perfect as pens can make them. 


All Styles. All Stationers. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. Wert? Giinden 


Happy New Year! 


AY THE NEW YEAR oot only be a happy one, but an excep- 
tionally pleasant and profitable one to all connected with edu- 
cational work. 

Those who use Drixon’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS have an as- 
sured prospect of happiness ; and if there are any teachers who are not 
thoroughly acquainted with the happiness- producing qualities of the Dixon 
PENCILS, we will be glad to send them samples free of charge if they 
will mail us this advertisement. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATIUN. 


To Officers and Members of the N. E. 


The executive committee, after careful 
consideration, have, by unanimous voie, 
seiected St. Louis, MO., as tne piace of the 
forty-third annual convention of tune 
National Educational Association, July 
5-9, 1904, to be held in connection witn 
the Universal Exposition in that city. 

The great promise of the kxposition; 
the generous provisions in a special 
building for all educational interests; the 
coniident assurances that the educational 
exhibits will be the largest, best seiected, 
and most representative yet gathered at 
any exposition; and the certain benefits 
to teachers which will foliow careful, 
systematic study of such exhibits, were 
leading considerations which determined 
the action of the committee. Added to 
these may be mentioned also the oppor- 
tunity for the association to aid, as pos- 
sibiy no other agency could do, in ren- 
dering the educational exhibits most 
prohtable to national educational inter- 
ests, and the fact that the kxposition will 
ba located near the geographical centre of 
the association’s membersuip. 

The kKxposition authorities, and the 
various educational and business organ- 
izations of St. Louis have united in ten- 
dering to the ouicers of the association 
the most liberal assistance and faciities 
for the work of the convention and for se- 
curing the comfortable and economical 
entertainment of the members. 

It is proposed to modify the usual pro- 
grams tor the convention by making the 
various features of the exhioits the chief 
topics for papers and discussions. Tnese 
programs will be outlined at a conference 
of. department presidents to be held in 
St. Louis, January 1 and 2, proximo. 

It is proposed that the various sessions 
be limited in number and length, in order 
that the papers and discussions may be 
practically applied in studying the exhib- 
its. Each department will hold two ses- 
sions, as usual. The general sessions, four 
only in number, will be devoted to discus- 
sions of the various national educational 
systems as illustrated by the exhibits. 
No evening sessions will be held. The 
presence and co-operation of eminent for- 
eign educators are assured to present the 
characteristics of their respective systems 
and to assist in a comparative and intelli- 
gent study of their illustrative exhibits. 

It is believed that the teachers of the 
country will appreciate the rare ovpor- 
tunities that will be offered by this pro- 
posed combination of convention discus- 
sions and exhibit-studies, and will show 
that appreciation by their attendance and 
co-operation. 

It is probable that the regular railway 
rates to the Exposition will be so low as 
to preclude a special N. E. A. convention 
rate: but arrangements are under way for 
offering to the N. E. A. members, both 
active and associate, such concessions on 
cost of membership and admissions, and 
such special rates for entertainment, that 
the teachers will find the time of the N. 
E. A. convention the most economical and 
agreeable for visiting the Exposition as 
well as the most profitable for studying 
the educational exhibits. John W. Cook, 
president, N. E. A., De Kalb, Ill; Irwin 
Shevard, secretary, N. E. A., Winona, 
Minn. 
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CHOICE OF WESTERN ROUTES 
VIA THE 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY. 


In planning your western trip, why not take 
advantage of the offer of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway to allow you a 
choice of routes? The Southwest Limited, 
Chicago to Kansas City; The Overland Lim- 
ited, Chicago to Omaha and San Francisco; 
and the Pioneer Limited, Chicago to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, offer a variety of routes and 
excellence in service and equipment not ob- 
tainable elsewhere. Compete information re- 
garding these three main traveled roads free 
vequens. W. W. HALL, 


N.E.F.&P.A.,C. M. & P. By., 
369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ow CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO, 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


SCHOOL LANTERN 


FITTED FOR 


UP TO DATE 


ACCESSORIES 


Moderate Price 


Write for 
Particulars 


Dept. Four” 


McINTOSH 


CHICAGO 


Your Theme 
—if you are es or speaking on any educational 


subject—is probably treated by an expert in one or 
more articles in the back num 


Zdsucation 


now in its 24th year. Our complete card - index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num. 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, $300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation. 


THE PALMER CO@O., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Century Co.’s Great Offer 


To Lovers of Choice Books 


12 volumes 
Large 


read once, and books to live with. 


new point of view. 


Century Library 
of English sHasterpieces 


There are books to get from a library, and there are books to own: books to 
Emerson, by the way, was not the first 
man to say that when a new book came out he read an old one. 

The Century Co. has just issued a series of masterpieces of fiction in a 
new form,—and a series that makes one look at the books from an entirely 
Taken altogether, they form “The English Comédie 
Humaine,” reconstructing for twentieth-century readers life in England dur- 
ing the most picturesque period of her history —a number of writers doing 
for England what Balzac.did for France. 

These books were selected and edited with the greatest care, and they are 
issued in beautiful form (the illustrations sometimes reproduce the old pic- 
tures and sometimes have been made for this edition) — good, plain type, fine 
paper, a rich cloth binding, with leather tip— nothing handsomer or more 


useful can be desired in any library. 


many sets, and at the low price and easy terms now asked we are going to 
sell a great many more, so order a¢ once. 


See special offer below. 


15 Complete 
Master- 
Pieces 


We have already sold a very great 


They should be in every home. 


STEELE. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By OLiver 
GOLDSMITH. 


The Man of Feeling. By Henry MAc- 
KENZIE. Three well-known classics 
depicting English life in the first half of 
the 18th century,—the three forming 
Volume I. 

Pamela. By SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
Created an epoch in the history of Eng- 
lish fiction. 

Joseph Andrews. By Henry FIELDING. 
Here Fielding sets before us English 
society as he hod it. 

Humphry Clinker. By ToBtas SMOLLETT. 
Thackeray considered this the most 
laughable story ever written, 

Castle Rackrent and The Absentee. By 
MARIA EDGEWoRTH. Abounding in 
wit and graphic narration. 


Che Century Library of Cnglish Masterpieces 


Sir Roger de Coverley. By Avp1son and | Pride and Prejudice. By JANE AUSTEN. 


Universally considered Miss Austen's 
greatest book. 
Harry Lorrequer. 
Exhibits 
its best. 

Coningsby. By BENJAMIN DIsRAELI. A 
marvelous picture of aristocratic life in 
England. 

Jane Eyre. By CHARLOTTE BronT#é. 
A powerful love story and a picture of 
English provincial life. 

The Moonstone. By CoLuins. 
The most popular of Collins's novels. 

It is Never too Late to Mend. By 
CHARLES READE, A novelwhich stimu- 
lated the social regeneration of England. 

Barchester Towers. By ANTHONY TROL- 
LOPE. A book that is one of the de- 
lights of English fiction. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
ever’s rollicking humor at 


Our Special Offer 


These twelve books alone are worth $24.00. 
plete set, and in addition we will send either Tue Century Macazine or 
St. NicHovas for one year free a// for only $12.00; $1.00 with order and 
$1.00 a month thereafter until full amount is paid. 

Be sure to use the coupon or to mention this paper. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
Please send me by express, paid, the twelve volumes forming the English Comédie 
for one year, for which I agree to pay you $12.00— $1.00 


§ Tue Century* 


Humaine and Sr. Nichouas 


with this order and $1.00 a month for eleven months. 


* Cross out one 


We will send you this com- 
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When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


24) Boar, ACY. 


Branch for New England ‘ 


26 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


THE .... 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


will afford 2% all the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON + SHORT > LINE 


(Yellowstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 

D. BE. BURLEY, 

G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah, 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the mpany. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly ... . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ° ‘ é 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, . e $5.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at elub rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2.00 a year. 
$4.00 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: | 
29.A Beacon Street. 10 K. 14th Street. 378 Wabash Ave. 
A WINTER BROOK. , 
How sweetly you sang as you circled 
The elm’s rugged knees in the sod, 
I know! for deep in the shade of your willows, 
A harefooted boy with a rod, 
I lay in the drowsy June weather, 
And sleepily whistled in tune 
To the laughter I heard in your shallows, 
Involved with the music of June. . 
—Hamlin Garland. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION.—(1V.) 


BY WILL MONROE. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

It seems altogether safe to say that Page’s “Theory 
and Practice of Teaching” (American Book com- 
pany, New York, 1889) has been more widely read 
than any other book published in America on ithe 
subject of education. ‘Ihe first edition was published 
at Syracuse in 1847. 1 havea copy of the tenth edi- 
tion published two years later; a copy of the nine- 
lieth edition published in 1867, and a copy of the 
ninety-ninth edition published in 1869. Ninety- 
nine editions in twenty years indicates tremendous 
popularity for a book on education. And the fact 
that no less than eight or ten different American 
publishers. brought out new editions when the copy- 
right expired in 1889 indicates that the selling power 
of the book must still be enormous. Professor Wil- 
ham J1. Payne, who edits the last authorized edition, 
says: “Since its first appearance, Page’s ‘Theory and 
Practice of Teaching’ has held a unique place in our 
educational literature. Far more than any other 
hook of its kind, it has set before the young teacher, 
in a clear and attractive manner, the problems of the 
school, and at the samme time enlisted the feelings as 
a motive power in attaining the ends pointed out. 
This treatment embodies the highest philosophy; for 
to know tthe end is almost to know the way; and to 
feel a strong impulse to reach the end is finally to 
find the way.” 

The first five chapters of the book deal with the 
teacher—his fitness, spirit, responsibility, habits, and 
literary qualifications. It should be noted in pass- 
ing that the high ideal of the teaching calling here 
set forth by Page has done much. to lift the teacher's 
work in America. The next four chapters relate to 
teaching—right views of education, right modes of 
teaching, conducting recitations, and exciting initer- 
est in studies. Page, it will be remembered, dd 
much toward the abolition of prizes (instituted by 
the Jesuits and the Protestant humanists) as im- 
proper and unworthy incentives. T'wo chapters are 
given to school organization and management, and 
the remaining chapters deal with the teacher—the 
care of his health and his relation to the community 
and to his profession. The main value of Page’s 
hook to-day consists of its effect on the teacher; for, 
while marked changes in the state of educational 
thought and practice in America have taken place 
since the hook was published fifty-six years ago, its 
spirit is one of the eternal verities of the teaching 
craft. 

The late James Johonnot, as Dr. Harris points 
out in the editor’s introduction, embodies in his 


“Principles and Practice of Teaching” (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, 1896, pp. 334) the results of wide 
experience and careful reflection. First a teacher in 
the elementary schools, then the founder and prin- 
cipal of a normal school (Warrensburg, Missouri), 
and during his closing years institute lecturer in 
New York state, Mr. Johonnot became reasonably 
familiar with much that is best in educational prin- 
ciples and practice. His leanings were strongly 
scientific, and Pestalozzi and Agassiz were his patron 
saints. Indeed, it is the scientifie side of education 
that he most strongly emphasizes. He deprecated 
the wide-spread study of books in elementary and 
secondary schools, and strongly urged the substitu- 
tion of objective methods with the natural sciences 
as subject matter. 

The scope of Johonnot’s book may be best indi- 
cated by an enumeration and characterization of his 
chapter headings. The general scope of education is 
first presented. The value of physical as well as 
mental and moral education is forcibly stated; but 
in this discussion the author follows pretty closely 
in the footsteps of Herbert Spencer. In the second 
chapter he discusses the mental powers and the value 
of psychology to the teacher; and while he knew 
little of modern psychology thimself, he had large 
faith in its possibilities for education. The spirit of 
modern science and the use of the inductive method 
form the core of the third chapter on the objective 
course of instruction. 

Chapters four and five discuss respectively the 
subjective course of instruction and object teaching. 
‘The latter, it should be mentioned, is in line with 
the modern nature study movement. The sixth 
chapter considers the relative value of the different 
branches of instruction; and while less comprehen- 
sive than Herbert Spencer’s famous chapter “What 
knowledge is of most worth,” it is, withal, a useful 
presentation of educational values. The three fol- 
lowing chapters deal with Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
Agassiz. ‘The first is a rather discriminating state- 
ment of the educational principles of the great 
Swiss reformer—not an easy task, by the way, since 
Pestalozzi gave himself rather than principles to 
education. “1 have lived all my years like a beggar,’ 
he said in his Swan song, “in order that I might 
teach beggars how to live like men.” In discuss ng 
Froebel, it is apparent that it was the practical side 
of the kindergarten that appealed to Johonnot, and 
that he had slight appreciation of Froebel’s abstruse 
philosophy and exaggerated symbolism. His chapter 
on Agassiz and science in its relation to teaching is 
one of the best brief statements of Agassiz’s contri- 
bution to educational method. Johonnot and two of 
his colleagues from the Warrensburg normal schoo] 
were with Agassiz two summers at Penikese. ’ 

There is a brief, but not very valuable compara- 
tive study of the Chinese educational system, the 
monastic schools, humanism and modern industrial 
education; good chapters on physical culture, acs- 
thetic culture, and moral culture; and an excellent 
treatment of the general course of study. Sc-ence 
forms the basis; mathematics are properly sub- 
ordinated; manmal training is recognized, and lan- 
guages and literature are given due consideration. 
The volume closes with a chapter on country schools 
and their organization, in which there is manifest 
appreciation of the defects and needs of the rural 
schcols, and Mrs. Johonnot added to the edition of 
1896 (the book was originally published in 1878) the 
story of the organization and early history of the 
state normal school at Warrensburg, Missouri, re- 
printed from the Popular Science Monthly for Feb- 
ruary, 1889. Many of ithe reforms advocated by 
Johonnot are now a part of our educational practice; 
but the reason for their being a part of our practic: 
is as important to the student of the principles of 
education as when Johonnot’s book first appeared 
twenty-five years ago. 


The late Emerson E. White, as was pointed out at 
the time of his death, was a practical schoolman 
whose ideas were robust and well-knit, but slightly 


influenced by modern scholarship, or the recent psy- . 


chological movement. Nevertheless, his “Elements 
of Pedagogy” (American Book company, New York, 
1886, pp. 536) is unmistakably the best of many 
manuals on educational principles prepared for the 
use of American normal school students. The 
author’s aim was (1) an analysis of psychical 
processes; (2) a statement of the order in which the 


mind develops during successive school periods; (3) 


fundamental principles of teaching; (4) application 
of principles to methods; and (5) application of psy- 
chical facts to moral training. Peg 

The weakness of White’s discussion lies in his 
failure to recognize the modern study of mind, and 
his lack of knowledge of the history of education—a 
real and profound defect; nevertheless, as before 


stated, because of its great good sense, White’s book * 


is the best of a long list prepared for the use of 
normal school students, and of young teachers. 

These articles on the literature of the principles 
of education have aimed to be typical and representa- 
tive. rather than complete or exhaustive. Kant, 
Rosenkranz, and Rein, the writer believes, best repre- 
sent German thought in this department of educa- 
tional literature; and, in the same manner, Mme. 
Necker and Compayre, the French; Tate, Fitch, and 
Holman, the English; and Page, Johonnot, and 
White, the American. 

It may be pointed out in closing that educational 
principles to be of real value must necessarily be 
stated in broad, general terms, that their application 
is not universal, and that their limitations should be 
pointed out to young tcachers. As an American 
authority has well said: “If education is to be seri- 
ously considered as a science, its principles must be 
submitted to the same crucial process of Aufklarung 
—in the light of all the forces that the correlative 
modern sciences are offering—to which all other 
forces of civilization are subjected.” 


SCHOOL LAWLESSNESS. 


KY H. H, SCHROEDER, 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 


Within the last few years several well-known 
writers have remarked upon the lawlessness existing 
in our schools. Who has not been struck by the 
number of strikes and revolts that have of late years 
broken out in the schools of the country? The fact 
that these incidents have not been confined to any 
one section, and that for a number of years they 
have been increasing in number and frequency 
throughout the country indicates that they are due 
neither to ephemeral nor to loeal causes. 

Teachers are naturally interested in such a ques- 
tion. In looking for an explanation we see first of 
all that this lawlessness in school is but a small part 
of that widespread disregard for law that at present 
is a marked and ominous character‘stic of our 
national life. A deep meaning lies in this prevalence 
of lynch law, the flagrant disregard of the federal 
constitution, the wholesale violation of federal and 
state law by corporate power, the corruption existing 
in our municipal, state, and national politics, and 
last, but not least, the open and matter-of-fact dis- 
regard on the part of the general pwhlic of state laws 
and city ordinances. Considering only the causes 
that are directly controllable, we can safely say that 
the one great direct cause of such a condition lies in 
the non-enforcement of laws. Officials fail to enforce 
laws in the face of popular opposition, whether su_h 
opposition be based on calm and enlightened judg- 
ment, or whether it be the result of passing whim or 
passion, for they know something of human nature. 


The spoils politician works, and the “stay-at-home 
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voter” makes his successes possible. The man with 
a grudge is more active than the one who is under 
obligations for the clean government given by an ad- 
ministration. We are too busy with our own private 
affairs to attend to these, our public affairs. The 
fact is that our industrial activity has become so in- 
tense that it has reacted harmfully on some of the 
other sides of our national life. We have been de- 
veloping indusirially and at the same time we have 
been retrograding along certain other lines, lines 
-that are perhaps of even greater importance to the 
welfare of the nation than these. 

A recent writer makes the claim that the average 
American business man devotes considerably more 
time to his business to-day than he did twenty years 
ago. ‘he indications are that he is right. The addi- 
tional amount of time that he so uses, and the 
additional amount of energy involved, he cannot de- 
vote to anything else. In other words, he has less 
time and less energy to devote to recreation, less 
time and less energy to devote to the home and “to 
society. Unfortunately, it is generally the home that 
he shkights most, for after a day’s arduous labor it is 
recreation and amusement that he is most in need of. 

So it has come about that, even more than before, 


. this matter of training devolves upon the mother. 


Unfortunately, conditions have so changed that here, 
also, the child is cut short of his rights. The de- 
mands of the club, literary, art, scientific, educa- 
tional, the social demands, are such that the mothers 
of to-day see far less of their children than did their 
mothers or grandmothers of theirs. Alas for the 
child! His father is busy with business matters and 
has not time to think about him; his mother is at the 
Mothers’ club helping other unfortunate mothers to 
decide how to train children; and he, where is he? 
Poor child, in place of imbibing with the air you 
breathe, a love of law, a reverence for all that speaks 
cf the best in man and this universe in which he 
lives, you are growing up a little rebel and incipient 
anarchist, all due to the deluded folly or the short- 
sightedness of your parents. Some day, through bit- 
ter experience, perhaps, you will be brought to the 
realization of the truth that after all there is law, 
absolute law, somewhere in this world of ours. 

And now, fellow-teachers, what about us? The 
parent has not time to train his child—that is what 
the schools are for. At home he has his way, he 
does what he likes. As long as he does not learn at 
home that there are many things we must learn to 
do whether we like them or not, he ought to learn it 
here. But straightway he is put through a course 
of training that is guided by the maxim: Interest, 
interest, interest the child; i. e., have the child do 
the things he likes to do. Again the child is the law- 
giver; this time it is the teacher that is the servant. 
While he is living in such an atmosphere, how can 
we expect him to show any regard for rules and other 
arrangements that he does not like? It is true, we 
have some rules that must be regarded, and they are 
regarded,—if the pupils do not dislike them. 

Here again laws are not enforced. We have be- 
come so used to the idea of laws being disregarded 
that we naturally think of a law as being something 
that is to be obeyed if it suits us, otherwise not. The 
child grows up in the midst of such surroundings. 
The one great fault in home training and in school 
training is the lack of consistency. We teach the 
child that this thing is wrong, yet we permit him 
the very next moment to do the wrong. ‘The worst 
habit that a child can possibly form is that of know- 
ingly doing what he knows he ought not to do; and 
yet that is the one habit, perhaps, that is being most 
effectually developed through the co-working of 
home and school. The difficulty here is not so much 
a lack of instruction in what pupils ought to do, as 
it is a failure to get them to do what they know they 
ought to do. Far better for the interests of all con- 
cerned that they form the habit of doing right in 
their present situation than to prate about the duties 
of the future; yes, even better that they do their 
present duty without talking about it than both to 
do end to talk. 

Not only is there this failure to see ‘to it that the 
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SALARY STUDIES.—(XLYV,) 


CALIFORNA. 


Thé average salaries paid men is $87.01, and 
women $67.19 per month. 

San- Francisco county leads with $140 per month 
for men, and $94 for women. This has few equals 
in the country. Alameda county pays men $131.44, 
women $76.23. Santa Clara county pays men 
#124.48, and women $78.17; Sonomd county pays 
men $118, and women $62.71; Fresno county pays 
men $111.86, women $78.50; Los Angeles county, 
men $106.60, women $68.54; Kings county, men 
$106, women $70.50; Placer county, men $108.82, 
women $74.49; Ventura county, men $102.50, wo- 
men $75; Solano county, men $100.53, women 
$62.70; Mono county, men $100, women $71.87. 

The following counties pay above the average to 
men: Contra Costa, Del Norte, Glenn, Kern, Mendo- 
cino, Merced, Monterey, Napa, Orange, Rivers'de, 
San Bernardino, San Joaquin, San Mateo, Santa 
Barbara, Shasta, Sierra, Yolo. 

Most of these are also above the average in pay 
to women, and the following that are below the aver- 
age for men are above for women, Colusa, Inyo, 
Madera, Tulare. 

The average wages of men in grammar schoo!s is 
$73.21, of women, $66.12. 

In primary schools, for men $61:05, and for wo- 
men $62.92. 

The increase has been noticeable in every case for 
the past year. 

The women in the grammar schools get but $3.20 
more than those in the primary, which is unusual. 

Inthe high schools, men get $104.24, women 
$91.28. The men get $10.02 more than the average 
below the high, and the women $24.03 more. This 
is significant. 

The average pay of the superintendents is $177.35 
a month, a decrease in one year of $8.14. Men prin- 
cipals get $139.77 a month, an increase of $3.43 a 
month. 

Only four counties report women principals, and 
their average is $130.65 a month, a gain in thos> 
counties of $18.30 a month. 


TEXAS. 
The state superintendent in his last annual report 


published the following:— 
AVERAGE TEACHER’S SALARY PER YEAR. 


Texas (14th from the lowest in the Union)..... 260 32 


These facts are recorded here, not to discourage, 
nor as foreboding a permanent low level for ‘Texas 
in educational standards, because the explanation is 
apparent, in my judgment, in the circumstance al- 
ready mentioned, that the public has received the 
impression from poorly informed orators and writers 
that the state school fund of Texas is sufficient for 
the best of school systems. An awakening from such 
dreams and interested attention to the realities of 
our public school system, I believe, is at hand. 
Gradually a correct conception of the practical con- 
ditions of education work in this and other states 
will be formed in public opinion, until each school 
district supplements by a local tax the state and 
county apportionments. The burden upon the mate- 
rial resources Of each district would be mappre- 
viable (in fact, the cost would be returned with in- 
crease to each locality), and the benefits would be be- 
yond price. 

In regard to the inappreciable character of the 
necessary expense, it may be safely asserted that a 
small part of the amount contributed by Texas in 
the form of special Federal revenue for the Cuban 
and Philippine wars would have given this state pub- 
lic schools as well supported as those of any other 
state in the Union. I regret that I cannot cite at 
this writing exact statistics; but the people may esti- 
mate from their own experience with revenue 
stamps, etc., how difficult it would be tto resume some 
part of that now happily abolished expenditure, in 


order to provide sanitary and refining schoolhouses 
and grounds, longer school terms, the necessary 
school libraries and equipments, and better prepared 
teachers for those children for whose good in all 
uther respects they cheerfully labor with continual 
self-denial. 


SALARIES OF 1EACHERS. 


At the July meeting of the National Educational 
Association in Boston the teachers of New York 
city petitioned the executive council to investigate 
and report upon the salary, tenure, and pension sys- 
tems of teachers. The council appointed a commit- 
tee for this purpose, consisting of Carroll D. Wright, 
United States commissioner of labor; Professor 
Joshua R. Giddings, economist, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York city; Miss Anna Tolman Smith, com- 
piler and specialist on European school systems, 
United States bureau of education, Washington; 
Miss Catharine Goggin, financial secretary of the 
Teachers’ Federation, Chicago; Edwin G. Cooley, 
superintendent of schools, Chicago; R. H. Halsey, 
president of the Wisconsin state normal school, Osh- 
kosh, and William MeAndrew, principal Girls’ Tech- 
nical high school, New York. 

This committee is making tables of all the salaries 
paid to men and women in every grade from kinder- 
garten to superintendency in all American cities of 
8,000 inhabitants and upward; in typical communi- 
ties of less than 8,000 in every state, and a similar 
statement for twenty-five rural schools in every state. 

To accompany these tables the committee desire: 
to furnish schedules of the purchasing power of 
money in typical localities, so that the taxpayers, for 
instance, in Great Falls, Montana, where living is 
high, may make an intelligent comparison of their 
teachers’ wages with those of Ypsilaniti, Mich., where 
food, clothing, and rents are cheaper. In the past 
ten years living expenses have gone up from 30 to 50 
per cent. The salaries of teachers have gone up 
about 6 per cent., so that our teachers are actually 
working at from 24 to 40 per cent. less money than 
heretofore. The claim is made that public school 
education. cannot hold its own with civilization, un- 
less the teacher, who is the real educational factor, 
is enabled to keep herself in a condition to render 
good service. 

A second investigation of the committee has to 
do with the steadiness of the teachers’ salary funds. 
In-most localities it is not distinct from the general 
educational expenses—buildings, sites, coal, appara- 
tus and books. Ambitious schemes to erect fine 
buildings result in poorer education, because there is 
not enough money left to employ good teachers, or 
to enable good teachers to do proper work. Some 
localities have guarded against this defect by fixing 
minimum salaries by statute. Below these monthly 
amounts for each teacher’s wages the local authori- 
ties are not permitted to go. Some communities 
have secured salary funds by setting aside a certain 
percentage of the value of assessable property to ‘be 
devoted exclusively to the payment of teachers. If 
this amount is in excess of needs the balance must 
he returned to the treasury to reduce taxation. 
Writers on educational subjects are now urging the 
necessity of expending money on personal teaching, 
rather than on stone and mortar. The reports of the 
sureau of Education show no improvement in the 
stability of the teacher’s calling. It is as much as 
ever a makeshift, a stepping-stone to business, pro- 
fessions or matrimony. The committee will urge 
that if we are to have schools worthy of us we must 
have teaching so attractive that men will prepare for 
it seriously and earnestly as for a life work, This 
attractiveness of teaching is to be secured by ade- 
quate pay or by assured tenure during good behavior, 
or by insurance against indigence in old age. All of 
these considerations and others which affect the ex- 
cellence of public education as concerned with the 
teachers’ contentment, it is this committee’s provinces 
to investigate. A general invitation to school people 
and to puhblic-spirited citizens that they send the 
committee facts and suggestions has been extended. 
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IDEAL SCHOOL BOARD. 


BY LEWIS H. JONES, YPSILANTI. 


A good state school law should limit the possible 
number of school board members for a city to five— 
there should be no more and no less—these five men 
should be so elected that each year one will go from 
office and a new man be elected to take ‘his place. 
‘They should all ‘be elected from the city at large, and 
not from separate wards of the city. . 

A good ‘nusiness-man’s time is worth more to the 
schoéls than all of the time of a ward politician. I 
believe that the schools should always be kept close 
to the people, and that all of the people of the city 
should have a voice in their selection. They should, 
however, be kept free from the national organ‘z.- 
tions of the great political parties, and no one should 
he eligible for a position on the school board who has 
held a position either by appointment or by election 
through one of the national political parties. 

The members of the school board should be 
nominated by petition—in towns and in small cities 
100 signatures should be required to the nominating 
petitions, and in larger localities 500 signatures 
should be required for nomination. No person. 
should be allowed to sign more than one petition, 
and the names of the three candidates receiving the 
highest number of signatures should be placed upon 
ballots for election at the poles. The functions of 
the school board should be strictly legislative. The 
school system should be run by two men to be ap- 
pointed by them—one a superintendent of instruc- 
tion to have entire charge of the appointment and 
discharge of teachers. He should hold office for six 
vears, and should be removable only by impeach- 
ment for malfeasance in office. hen there should 
be a kind of a business manager appointed by the 
school board to have charge of the business affairs 
of the school system.—Address. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY J. FE. PAINTER, MINNEAPOLIS, 


Probably the most just criticism that is urged 
against the work of manual training schools to-day 
is that the true art element is largely, I might say in 
most cases entirely, lacking. Manual training has 
been looked upon by a large class of people as an 
“educational discipline sufficient in itself.” Others 
have regarded it as an indispensable preparatory 
training for mechanics and engineers. But, while we 
cannot gainsay its disciplinary value, and must re- 
gard it as well-nigh indispensable as a preparation 
for certain kinds of professional work, the thought- 
ful observer cannot help but feel the absence of the 
artistic element in most of the product of these 
schools. 

This lack is due to the fact that the great majority 
of manual] training teachers have been mechanics and 
not artists. They have had little interest in art and 
no knowledge of its masterpieces, consequently their 
ideas of design are crude, and the results of their 
work unsatisfactory. 

They are not to blame for this. Neither can the 
responsibility be laid at the door of school boards 
and superintendents who employ them. The insti- 
tutions whose business it is to train teachers for this 
work ‘have but recently risen to an appreciation of 
the situation, and while they are now doing much to 
bring the artist and the artisan into closer relation- 
ship, they fall far short of supplying the demand for 
the true manual training teacher. ‘The skilled arti- 
san and the true artist is not an impossible, though 
at the present time a rare combination. In view of 
this fact we must continue to seek relief as far as 
possible within our own ranks. 

We no longer try to teach a boy to build a piece 
of furniture without first giving him some intelli- 
gent ideas of furniture design. When he comes into 
the shop to build a table, a chair, a hall seat, ete., 
or comes to the lathe to turn out a nut bowl or a 
fruit plate, he brings with him not only a complete 
working drawing, but an intelligent idea of what 
good design in such things is. We now feel that we 


are able to give our boys and girls more or less abil- 


ity to appreciate both good craftsmanship and good 
art. 

We have been able to bring about this result 
through the willingness of our drawing (art) teach- 
ers and shop teachers to co-operate and be mutually 
helpful to one another. The art teachers have been 
willing to submit their designs to the criticism of the 
shop teachers, and make such modifications as were 
found necessary to bring them into harmony with 
the best methods of construction. On the other 
hand, the shop teachers have been willing to defer 
to the opinion of the art teachers in matters of de- 
sign. ‘Thus, by the union of forces, we have been 
able to strengthen and broaden our work very mate- 
rially.—Report. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


[“THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON.”—(1L.) 

What picture does Macaulay give you of Addison 
in parliament ? 

What was the place of the pamphleteer, and the 
power of the pamphlet in the time of Addison? 

“It may well be doubted whether St. John did so 
much for the Tories as Swift, and whether Cooper 
did so much for the Whigs as Addison.” What is 
the significance of this statement? 

“Swift in all probability,” ete.; what is the mean- 
ing of this sentence? 

What was Addison’s character? 
it have at this time? 

What does Macaulay say of Addison’s popularity? 

What faults does Macaulay allow Addison? 

What was Addison’s influence on the character of 
others ? 

Who were Addison's close friends? 

What is Macaulay’s story of Addison and Steele? 

IIow does Macaulay present Addison in this 
friendship? 

What was Addison’s political career in Ireland? 

“An event occurred,” ete. What was it? 

What sentence summarizes Addison’s achievement 
up to this time? 

What was the nature of Periodical literature at 
the time referred to? 

What was the plan of Steele’s work? 

“Addison had not been consulted”; what trait of 
Addison does this paragraph show? Does Addison’s 
offer appear to be spontaneous and impersonal ? 

Is Macaulay fond of keeping this trait before us? 
Ts it characteristic of his appreciation of Addison? 

“It is probable that Addison had no ‘notion.’ ” 
From this paragraph, and from what Macaulay has 
previously given us, what was Addison’s apprecia- 
tion of himself and his literary powers? 

In what literary characteristics does Macaulay 
claim Addison to have no peer? 

What is the secret. of the living interest of Addi- 
son's work? 

What sentence of Macaulay’s deseribes it most 
happily ? 

What were Addison’s individual and unrivalled 
powers? 

Ilow does Addison’s personal character appear in 
his new field of work? 

Were these traits unusual in the literature and in 
the life of Addison’s period? ; 

What peculiar power did Addison use his genius 
to ennoble? 

What effect did Addison’s life and work have 
upon the morality of his age? 

What was the peculiar feature of Addison’s work 
for The Tatler? 

What effect did Addison’s contributions have upon 
the circulation of The Tatler? 

What political changes again affected Addison, and 
how? 
What was unusual in the regard he sustained? 

What was the history of The Whig Examiner? 

What brought The Tatler to its close? 

What was the origin of The Spectator? 

How did Addison’s touch show upon it? 

What two characters are inseparable from it? 


What effect did 


‘ 


What was the plan of The Spectator? 

What distinctive quality of Addison’s (mentioned 
before) made it what it was? 

What place does Macaulay give Addison among 
English Essayists? 

What place in English fiction? 

What qualities appear in the Spectator essays? 

What does Macaulay say of Addison’s critical 
essays ? 

Of his place as a critic? 

What was the history of The Guardian, and what 
was Addison’s relation to it? 

What was the history of ‘‘Cato’”? 

Of its first performance? 

What rank in general literature does Macaulay 
give to “Cato”? 

What is the story of Addison and Pope? 

What distinative quality did Addison and Pope 
each possess, and how differently use it? 

What were the relations between Pope and Addi- 
son? 

What historical event again altered’ Addison’s 
career? 

What is said of Addison in official life? 

What is the story of the friendship between Addi- 
son and Swift? 


ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN, 


BY PROFESSOR J. G. SUTPHEN, HOPE COLLEGE, 


The classical teacher of to-day is often discour- 
aged by hearing, on every side, the complaint that 
the number of students pursuing Latin and Greek 
is so small, in proportion to those selecting other 
studies; and reference to many of our college e2tba- 
logs cannot fail to convince him that this com- 
plaint is not without a foundaition of fact. It is then 
but just that we consider for a moment why this 
should be the case, and ask ourselves where the fault 
rests. 

We are compelled to admit that many students 
have a strong distaste for the ancient languages; and, 
far too often, this distaste dates from the very be- 
ginning. The first year, in many respects the most 
important year of all, is one of mere drudgery. Is 
the reason for this necessarily inherent in the sub- 
ject itself? The beginning class frequently falls 
into the hands of a teacher inexperienced, perhaps 
limited in classical knowledge, and without method ; 
and, as we all know, in too many instances, using 
the noble profession of teaching as a mere makeshift, 
meanwhile devoting most of his time, and all of ‘his 
thought, to preparation for his real life-work. Him- 
self lacking love for his subject, it is obviously im- 
possible for him to inspire it in his pupil. 

Then, again, how often is the whole first year, or, 
at least, two-thirds of it, spent upon an “Introduc- 
tory” book, translating, back and forth, empty and 
meaningless sentences, and drilling, ad nauseam, 
upon paradigms, rules, and routine parsing. Is this 
dull grind unavoidable? My experience thas taught 
me not. When I was teaching beginning claszes, I 
was accustomed to vary my method, and I had, as 
I now think, the best success, both in Latin and 
Greek, when I discarded an Introductory book alto- 
gether. After mastering a few selected paradigms, 
a few simple and carefully chosen sentences, the class 
entered immediately upon the second book of Caesar 
and the first book of the Anabasis. The result was 
that by the holidays they were reading, with com- 
parative ease, and, I think I may venture to add, con- 
siderable pleasure, from twenty-five to thirty lines 
of Latin, and from fifteen to twenty lines of Greek. 
Of course, I carefully guided them, lenient on the 
advance, rigorous on the review, assigning each day 
only such grammar as essential for the following 
lesson, and taking as much time as necessary in an- 
ticipating the difficulties that would occur, and offer- 
ing some suggestions as to their removal. Indeed, 
is not such help advisable for all beginners? It has 
always seemed to me an unpardonable neglect on the 
part of the teacher, and an injustice and discourage- 
ment to the pupil, ‘to allow him to grope helplessly 
in difficulties he has not the power to solve, when a 
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few judicious words from the teacher will furnish 
him the key. 

This method requires hard work on the ‘teacher's 
part, and some may not find it the most satisfactory; 
their pupils may be too young or their classes too 
large. But, in any case, even when an Introductory 
book is used, need so much time be spent upon it, 
especially in these days, when the many excellent 
editions of easy Latin, as Gradatim, Viri Romae, 
Eutropius, and second year books enable the class, 
even during the first year, to do much continuous 
reading? There is danger of “parsing” being un- 
duly emphasized. The actual amount of grammar 
needed for beginning to read is small. 
teacher will carefully forecast his work, he can, each 
day, imcrease this amount in connection with the 
text—-and grammar is best taught from the text—in 
such a way that all the essentials of grammar may 
be absorbed before the end of the second year, and 
without the agonies of protracted drill. 


This work @ 


TAXIDERMY. 

Taxidermy is a subject deserving more general 
recognition than it now receives in high schools. 
The work is an interesting form of manual training, 
developing deftness, skill, and dexterity in the high- 
est degree; an adjunct of science, demanding accur- 
ate knowledge of animal forms and habits; and a 
branch of art, comparable to painting or sculpture. 


If the 


has been greatly facilitated of late, by those most 3 


excellent short grammars, worthy of wniversal adop-¥ 


tion. 

Then, the grammar can be reviewed several times; 
first, by parts, a declension or so one week, later a 
case at a time, and so through the book; next, a re- 
view by topics, as, irregularities in declension and 
comparison, the different ways of expressing po3- 
session, time, place, uses of ut, ete., the parsing of 
the text always being directed particularly to the 
topic for the week. Thus the student always knows 
exactly on what to prepare; he is not able to parse 
the whole Jesson, and without a definite plan is liabl> 
to neglect the parsing altogether. Nor dces parsing 
necessarily mean the mechanical exercise of taking 
up each word by a dry formula. A few well-chosen 
and premeditated questions, directed towards a par- 
ticular object, will accomplish infinitely more, and, 
at the same time, relieve the monotony. Also, I have 
found it most helpful to put upon the blackboard 
and keep there difficult and irregular forms, and 
outlines of svntax; by having these constantly before 
him the pupil soon becomes familiar with them. 

Reading Gradatim, Viri Romae, and Nepos in this 
way, by the time he reaches his Caesar, Cicero, and 
Virgil, the student can give more attention to the 
analysis of sentences and the literary thought; and 
these great masterpieces will not be spoiled by being 
chopped ‘up into parsing exercises. 

Again, let the students have a clear idea of the 
subject and author of their text. It wonderfully en- 
hances the interest in Nepos, for instance, if the 
teacher, when one of the Lives is begun, will take a 
few minutes to impress upon the class that they are 
reading the biography of a real character, and to 
give some salient facts of his personality and ach'eve- 
ments. Then. as the students read, their attention 
can be readily directed to these characteristics; their 
interest will he awakened, for they will feel that they 
are gaining real knowledge, and not mere “mental 
discipline.” 

It is as indispensable in Latin as in Engl’sh that 
the pupil should know something about the author 
he is reading. True, this is now given in the full in- 
troductions to our school texts, but this does not re- 
lieve the teacher’s responsibi'ity. These introduc- 
tions are not intended to encourage laziness on the 
part of the instructor, but as a guide to the pupil, 
and a substitute for information where he lacks the 
necessary hooks. Let the instructor supplement the 
introduction, and prepare a series of helpful ques- 
tions upon it, bringing out the leading ideas. The 
teacher must not forget that one of hhis chief eppor- 
tunities, especially with young pupils, is to cultivate 
the ari of thought, and as he succeeds in this, will 
he succeed in arousing and maintaining interest. 

In the reading of the text—and the text must 
always be read—the pupil is to be early trained to 
read with proper emphasis and expression; this can, 
in time, show, without translation, whether he has 
the grasp of thought. Frequently, after reading the 
text. have him close the book and give the thought 
m his own words. After some practice, my classe: 
have, with considerable success, read appreciatively 


(Continued on paze 10.) 


The novice has a vague impression that a fox skin 
sewed up and poured full of sawdust will take on the 
form and semblance of the original wearer of the 
skin. This is far from true as the early attempts of 
many students will prove. To properly remove a 
skin, make a frame of suitable shape and size, form 
a body upon this frame, round out the skin to nat- 
ural proportions, select and fix suitable eyes, and 
give to the finished specimen a lifelike poise and 
pose, requires the deftness of a skilled workman, the 
knowledge of a naturalist, and the constructive 
imagination of an artist. 

Abundant practical use is found for the finished 
product, by supplying cabinets or decorating the 
home with nature’s beautiful forms. The present 
high school class has added materially to our mu- 
seum, shipped specimens to the Chicago schools in 
exchange for articles from their locality, and is now 
preparing an exhibit of work for the St. Louis fair.— 
Bulletin from Greeley [Colorado] Normal School. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


BY MR3. LOUISE PREECE, MINNEAPOLIS. 

The central thought in physical training should 
be healthy growth and the establishment of correct 
life habits. To this end each lesson in physical 
training should be prefaced by correct position at 


study, at writing, and at rest. 


These seemingly simple exercises given daily are 
attended by the most gratifying results, and good 
positions at work hecome general in the schools. 

Much attention should be given to breathing and 
to the easy, natural expansion of the chest. 

The walking in and out of the buildings should 
be carefully supervised hy both principals and teach- 
ers, and few children will be seen slouching or 
shuffling, as all will take pride in maintaining a 
strong and noble carriage of the body. 

The correct growth through good habits at work 
is the fundamental point in all good physical train- 
ing, and the teachers who have the best welfare of 
the children at heart, watch the habits carefully, and 
without antagonizing or seeming to command, lead 
the children to desire to grow strong and noble in 
body as well as in mind. 

“Sit back” is now substituted for “Sit up,” the 
former being suggestive of rest and the latter of 
rigidity; “Raise the chest,” or, more poetically, “Lift 
up vour heart.” for the old time “Throw your 
shoulders hack”; “Lift your feet” for “Don’t scuff”: 
and the, even to children, inspiring “Stand tall” for 
“Stand erect.” 

The measurements, one for height and one for 
chest expansion, should be taken in October and 
again in May. as they will do much to ineuleate in 
the children a desire to stand tall and to keep the 
chest lifted. 

True education must always express itself in life, 


jrational curriculum of education. 


When our work in physical training results in lead- 
ing our students to sit correctly, stand properly, walk 
erectly, and speak frankly and directly without em- 
barrassment, then we know that our work is builded 
upon a foundation that is strong and true. 

We care little for measurements, as such, but when, 
through their agency, we can get the girls and boys 
to breathe deeper, stand taller, and grow straighter, 
we have accomplished something for the betterment 
of life, and we cannot feel that time spent in meas- 
urements is time ill-spent. ( 

The following is the tabulated report of the meas- 
urements of the pupils in the different schools in 
Minneapolis for the school year of 1902-1903:— 


BOYS. 

height. expansion. expansion. 

61.3 ins. 1.47 ins. 4.75 ins, .76 ins, 
61.2 1.52 4.80 59 
61.1 1.36 4.59 
59.3 1.26 4.28 71 
57.3 1.17 4.27 .86 
53.2 1.35 3.15 .67 
49. 1.42 2.5 .67 

GIRLS. 

bo ae 63.3 ins. .74 ins. 4.33 ins .81 ins, 
62.5 .85 4.46 .79 
60.4 1.22 4.11 .67 
58.6 1.16 3.98 .64 
55.6 1.27 3.97 .57 
EB 54.2 1.02 3.56 1.15 
52.1 1.18 3.37 .85 
45.3 1.33 2.29 .69 

Inches 

Average height, DOye 57.4 

Average chest expansion, boys ...............002. 3.94 

Average chest expansion, girls 3.71 

Average gain height, girls ........c..cccceccecece 1.06 

Average gain chest expansion, boys .............. .74 

Average gain chest expansion, girls .............. .74 

—Report. 


BLACKBOARD DRAWING. —( V.) 


BY KATHERINE M. BALL, 
Supervisor of Art, Sar F:ancisco Public Schools. 


Of all the nations of the world, the Japanese un- 
doubtedly have the keenest sense of the beauty of 
nature: and this is a universal sense, not only be- 
cause it is as fully enjoyed by the poorest coolie of 
the rural districts as it is by the wealthiest diamyo 
of the metropolis, but because it includes an appre- 
ciation of everything belonging to the world of 
nature. 

The Japanese aesthetic feeling for all kinds of 
animal life, however small, insignificant, or even re- 
pellant--from our point of view—is only equalled 
by their love of the landscape and all that it con- 
tains. 

Tt is therefore not surprising that their art is a 
great art, because it is an expression of a genuine 
and sincere idea. 

These people see nature, but not with the eyes of 
the biologist and botanist; theirs is the poetic view 
of the aesthetic naturalist. 

For example, take their feeling for and treatment 
of fish. TWpon an occasion, a Japanese friend, while 
explaining some drawings to me, remarked, “We like 
fish very much,” to which T in a jocular mood re- 
plied, “To eat?” and received a most decisive ““No!” 
accompanied with a facial expression that left no 
doubt in my mind as to his meaning. 

True, fish is one of the principal articles of food 
in Japan, but it also has another place in the national 
life besides feeding. 

The color, form, and beauty of motion, as well as 
the life and conduct of the finny family, have been 
for a number of centuries a pictorial theme, not only 
for professional artists, but for laymen as well. be- 
cause in Japan the representative art is a part of the 
graphic—the brush is the medium for both—and 
drawing is one of the principal studies in the 
As a result we 
find every kind of representation, of every kind of 
fish, in every kind of position and movement, in both 
the fine and applied arts. 

And where do the Japanese get their ideas of fish? 
We. in our civilization, see dead fishes in our 
markets, or hanging from the fisherman’s line, on 
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his return from an outing. And possibly, if we live 
in a favored locality, we may have the advantage of 
an aquarium. 

But in Japan, fish are as common as birds, for no 
park nor garden, whether public or private, is com- 
plete without its artificial lake stocked with fishes. 
And if the garden is too small to admit of this minia- 
ture lake the fishes may be found in a glass bowl 
hung somewhere about the premises. 

One of the principal amusements of the people 
visiting the large parks is to feed the fishes with 
food they buy at the little stands that may be found 
in the vicinity of the lakes, and to watch the great 
mass of squirming, writhing water life, consisting of 
tishes large and small, of all colors ranging from 
glistening gold to deep black, contend with each 
other and their companions, the little gray turtles, 
to get the coveted cake that is thrown to them. 

To augment the entertainment, the small dealer 
makes this cake in the form of an egg, and of very 
light weight stuff, so that it floats on the water like 
a feather, and recedes from the fishes, when they 
try to seize it, very suggestive of our children’s game 
of “ducking for apples.” 

The difficulty caused by the condition causes a 
regular battle, that wages long and hard, the fishes 
struggling and crowding each other, frequently 
jumping clear out of the water, snorting and barking 
almost like dogs, in their mad effort to obtain the 
prize, while the people applaud the performance in 
their Oriental way, and the children get so excited, 
that they are with difficulty restrained from lcaping 
into the water. 

Is it a wonder, then, with this close relationship 
with fishes, that every art exhibition and art col- 
‘ection contains a goodly percentage of fine fish pic- 
tures? And these pictures are not representations 
of dead fish,—strung on a line and hanging from a 
wall,—realistically portrayed, as we find them in our 
Occidental art, but they are living, breathing, mov- 
ing fish, the drawings not only expressive of the life 
of the graceful little animals, but of the rhythmic 
motion of their bodies as they glide through the 
swirls of transparent water. 

Sometimes we see them under fallen cherry blos- 
som petals or maple leaves; at other times darting in 
and out among the water plants; and these pictures 
are always poetical and beautiful. The drawings 
may not be-anatomically correct—and are often criti- 
cized in this respect by our western draftsmen—but 
they have a quality that transcends scientific draw- 
ing, and that is the representation of the universal 
life and spirit of things. 

Orie of the favorite fish subjects of artists is that 
of “The Carp Leaping the Water-fall,” as in the 
civen illustration. This fish is continually held up 
as an example of courage and bravery to the youth. 
They are told that just as the carps struggle to over- 
come the difficulties of the waterfall in their en- 
deavor to accomplish their purpose of reaching the 
headwaters of the stream, so must the boys of Japan 
overcome all obstacles in life if they wish to succeed. 

This fish is also known as the warrior fish, or as 


the Japanese say “The fish not afraid to die,” and 
every boy is taught from early infancy that he must 
emulate the carp, and be ready to lay down his life 
for his emperor and his country. 

In order to keep this idea constantly in the public 
mind, the 
nation has 

established 
what is 
known as thie- 
boy’s fish 

festival, 
which oecurs 
every year 
in May. 
And this is 
truly a gala 
season, for 
every city 
and hamlet 
is decorated 
with what 
appears to be 
kites in the 
form of fish, 
which range 
from three 
to fifteen 
feet, and are 
most beau''i- 
ful in their 
realistie 
color. Thoy 
are attached 
to high poles, 
and may be 
seen in front 
of every 
house which 
is the home 
of a_ boy; 
and _— being 
double and 
open at the 


mouth, they 
fill with air 
when the 


wind blows, 
and float out on the breeze above the housetops ina 
most graceful manner, making a delightful color 
scheme against the sky. 

These fishes, of course, are the property of the 
boys, some of which they have inherited from father 
and grandfather, while others have been presented 
to them upon the festival occasion. But they are 
not mere toys, they are meaningful. Their lesson is 
well taught and well learned, and this in connection 
with other doctrine instilled through other sources. 
has made the little brown men most patriotic and 
spirited, with never even a‘question of what consti- 
tutes duty when they are called to sustain and pro- 
tect their beloved Nippon. Under these conditions, 
it is but natural that fish should have, a place in the 


; 


folk-lore of the people, and it is not uncommon to 
find such imaginative creations as given in the illus- 
tration of article II., which is a copy of a drawing 
by Hokusai, the greatest print artist of Japan, and 
which represents Kivannon, the goddess of mercy, 
riding the carp, or the illustration of article IV., in 
which we find Kinko, the senin, disporting himself 
in a similar manner. 


[To be continued. ] 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


LARGE IRRIGATION CANAL. 

Parts of Wyoming have an insufficient rainfall, and 
can be made fertile only by irrigation. Colonel W. F. 
Cody (Buffalo Bill) has become interested in this mat- 
ter, and has secured the money needed ($3,500,000) to 
construct a canal in the basin of the Big Horn river in 
that state. The canal is to be seventy-five miles long, 
and is expected to make the cultivation of about 100,000 
acres possible. 

MOUNTAIN LOSES A HORN. 

The most commanding and beautiful mountain in the 
state of Washington is Mt. Rainier, about sixty miles 
south-west of Tacoma. As the story goes, an earth- 
quake on December 15 last snapped off the south-eastern 
peak, and hundreds of acres of rock, with a number of 
glaciers, were hurled down the mountain side into the 
valleys far helow. It may be only a lumberman’s 
yarn; but, if it is true, the mountain has lost one of its 


finest horns. 


CANADIAN EXPANSION. 


There is a rumor that the Dominion of Canada is 
moving to invite Newfoundland to become a part of that 
country. If this large island should become a province 
of Canada, it would carry with it a long fringe of the 
coast of Labrador that now belongs to Newfoundland. 
The rumor also suggests that Canada is desirous of se- 
curing Greenland, which it would have to purchase of 
Denmark—its present owner. 

NEW ANTHRACITE VEIN. 

Geologists have thought that the anthracite fields in 

Pennsylvania were limited southwards by Sharp 


Mountain. But, miles bevond this supposed limit, a 
great vein of hard coal has recently been found at 
Pottsville. This diseoverv has awakened cansidereble 
interest because several of the collieries in the old fie'd 
have been failing seriouslv in their ontpnt. It 


the possibility of a much larger area for the coal region | 


than was imagined. and so gives hope of increasing the 
world’s supply of this valuable frel. 
PEOPLE THREE FEET TALL. 

Professor Starr of Chicago University expects to have 
at the Lovisiana Purchase Exposition some of the most 
peculiar little people on the globe. Thev are called 
Ainus. and oceupy Yeze, the most northerly island in 
the Japanese group. They belong to the white race, 
not to the yellow race. They do not average more than 
three feet in he‘ght, and their bodies are completely 
covered with hair. like animale. The men have long 
beards, and the women tattoo their faces so as to have 
imitation mustaches. The Professor says thev may 
almost be thovght of as the missing link between the 
animal and man. 

A SOUTHERN CITY’S COURAGE. 

About three years ago, Galveston, the greatest ship- 
ping port of Texas, was almost entirely destroyed by 
an awful tropical hurricane and tidal wave. It was 
thought by some that the city would never be rebvilt. 
But its people—believing in its future—set themselves 
plueckily to its reeovery, and but few traces of the ruin 
remain. Beside this, they have constructed an immense 
sea wall of concrete, seventeen feet in height, as a pro- 
tection from another tidal wave. and they talk of rais- 
ing the surface of the city’s site to the heicht of the 
wall. It will be a large undertaking, but it will be done. 

TO UNEARTH OLD CITIES. 

An expedition is slated to start from Boston January 
2, to dig among the sites of some buried cities in the 
neizghborhocd of wesiern Afghanistan. It is known 
that in remote times the deserts of that region had ex- 
tensive centres of population. But they have long since 
been covered by sand. It is expected that the Russian 
Covernment will grant permission to the explorers, and 
work will then be commenced at once. It is expected 
that some things will be found that will throw light on 
the ancient Aryans, who once peopled this section of 
Asia. The Carnegie Institute provides the needed 


funds. 
A PEACEABLE ADJUSTMENT. 


For some years past there has been a dispute between 
Brazil and Bolivia as to which was the rightful owner 
of a certain territory in and about Acre, on the boun- 
dary. The 1. S. Minister sends word from Petropolis, 
Brazil, that the matter has been amicably settled. Bo- 
livia relinquishes all claim to the territory, and cedes 
an additional section to Brazil. In return, Brazil pays 
Bolivia $10,000,000, and grants her the right of commer- 
cial transport, both by land and water, through Brazil- 
ian territory. Bolivian custom houses will be allowed 
at Para, Manaos, and San Antonio, all in Brazil. Each 
of these nations seem to have acted in a most generous 
spirit towards the other, 


t 
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The Journal of January 14 will have a fine report 
of Wisconsin's great meeting. 


February 23-4-5, Atlanta, Department of Super- 
intendence, Henry Emerson, Buffalo, president. 


Of the 582 who perished in the Chicago fire it is 
estimated that fully one-half were public schoo! 
pupils. It was, indeed, an unprecedented horror. 


The New York State Association will meet at 
Ithaca, in the buildings of Cornell University next 
July. It will probably break all records in attend- 
ance. 


All public schools in Chicago remained unopene.| 
on Monday, January 4, out of respect to the twenty- 
four teachérs and hundreds of pupils who perished 
in the terrible fire of December 29. 


There is to be a notable school exhibition and e1- 
ucational congress in Athens from April 12 to May 
12, 1904. It is the first movement of the kind in 
the history of Greece. 


Modern language teachers are apparently more 
progressive just now than any other class of college 
professors. Many conditions contribute to this great 
awakening. Hither all Europe must speak English 
fluently, or Americans must speak and read German, 
French, Spanish, and Italian readily, or both, and 
probably it will be the latter. 


ERLINE SINCLAIR, 


Erline Sinclair, Cass township, Indiana, is the 
heroine of heroines just now. She it is who was 
overpowered by six big girl hoodlums: Floyd Deck- 
ard, Ina Deckard, Pearl Parks, Kite Parks Jessie 
McClell: 
{cClellan, and Gertrude McClellan, bound hand and 


foot, lashed into a hog trough, put into a pond of 
water through the ice, and left there fifty miny‘es, 
with just her head out of water, while the five girls 
built a fire on shore to keep themselves warm. We 
refused to believe it or to comment upon at until we 
had written to the authorities and were furnished 
with the court records. She has had letters from 
all parts of the country, and her lawyers’ fees are to 
be gratuitous in the prosecution of these six girls. 


FOR ATLANTA. 


February 23, 24, 25, Atlanta, Department of 
Superintendence. Go if possible. The meeting will 
begin promptly at 9.30 a. m. Tuesday. The meeting 
will be more largely attended than any other ses- 
sion at any city in the South, and the program as 
announced makes it sure to be the most interesting 
meeting yet held. Let every one attend who can. 
Let every city offer to pay expenses of the superin- 
tendent. 


AT BETHLEHEM. 


The American Institute of Instruction, Charles H. 
Keyes, president, will meet at Bethlehem, N. H.., 
July 5-7, and unless all signs fail, it will be more 
largely attended than any session in five years. The 
Kindergartners, the New England Normal Schoo! 
Association, the New England Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, the science teachers, the mathematical 
teachers’ organization, the historical teachers, the 


~ Modern Language Association, the various library 


associations of New England, will be invited to meet 
with the A. I. I. that week, making it a great federa- 
tion of educational organizations. If the plans of 
President Keyes materialize, it will be a great meet- 
ing in numbers and influence. 


NEW YORK MIDWINTER GATHERING. 


New York state has a notable gathering at Syra- 
cuse every holiday season. The academicians, the 
scientists, the professionals, and the principals have 
their separate organizations which are fully attended. 
‘here were approximately 1,300 men and 200 wo- 
men in attendance this year, which made it an inter- 
esting assemblage of the leaders from all sections of 
the state. The superintendent from nearly every city 
was present, and when he was absent was repre- 
sented by his assistant. The state department and 
the regents were out in force. - The colleges and uni- 
versities very generally sent presidents and profes- 
sors, while the normal schools and training schools 
were noticeably active. It is the only instance in 
which the grammar school principals of a state em- 
phasize their individuality and diseuss their special 
problems. 

The Yates has a great convention lobby, but 
parlors and sleeping rooms are pitifully small, 
though modern. Near by are the Vanderbilt and 
Globe on the American plan, and well kept, so that 
the crowd was easily and well cared for. Of coure 
the Yates lobby was always the centre of interest, 
and through it surged the crowd of “important 
men.” On the parlor floor were located many book 
houses, and teachers’ agencies in private parlors. 

The University was the rendezvous of the col'eg: 
and secondary school men, known as the department 
of Academic principals, with T. H. Armstrong of 
Medina as president. 

The chief accomplishment of the week was the 
adoption of a syllabus on high school English pre- 
sented by the chairman and secretary of the special 
committee, Thomas B. Lovell of Niagara Falls an 
Arthur Marvin of Schenectady. It was an admirable 
piece of work, to which the Journal of Education will 
give special attention later. 

The principal speakers were Charles D. Seeley of 
Brockport normal school, DeLancey M. Ellis, 


Howard Conant of Elmira, Superintendent Gordan 
Miller of Binghamton, Superintendent J. C. Norris 
of Canandaigua. 

The grammar school principals, B. M. Watson of 
Syracuse, president, had by far the most largely 
attended meeting in their history. The principal 
speakers were Margaret Brennan of Buffalo, C. E. 


Sparlin of Rochester, C. E. White of Syracuse, G. 
H. Walden of Rochester, Hmma G. Olmstead of 
Pottsdam, A. K. Winship of Boston, W. H. Mace of 
Syracuse, Burt B. Farnsworth of Lancaster, Edward 
Hlagaman Hall, Mrs. Emma K. Gordon, Milton, 
Mass., J. L. Bothwell, Albany, C. W. Millard, 
Buffalo, C. I. Wheelock, Albany, W. W. Rixford, 
Elmira, Superintendent George Griffith, Ultica, 
Charles Davidson, Albany, Sherman Williams, Al- 
bany, S. P. Moulthrop and R. K. Savage, Rochester, 
E. A. Foy, Troy, Milford Keis, Buffalo, Albert S. 
Bickmore, New York. 

The science teachers, Irving P.- Bishop, Buffalo 
normal school, president, had a series of remarkably 
interesting sessions. ‘he meetings were in the Syra- 
cuse high school, than which there is none better in 
the world. It is large, beautiful, elegantly ap- 
pointed, elaborately equipped, with an admirable 
auditorium seating 1,500. The laboratories are as 
perfect as money, skill, and science can suggest, and 
in these special sessions were held for exemplifying 
the latest in method and apparatus, especially in elec- 
tricity. The prominent parts were taken by Anna 
Botsford Comstock and Burt G. Wilder of Cornell, 
John M. Clark and Charles S. Gager of Albany, Fd- 
ward 8. Babeock, Alfred University, Howard Lyon, 
Oneonta, W. M. Bennett, Harriet A. Curtiss, W. D. 
Newell, Rochester, James H. Stoller, Schenectady, H. 
Irving Pratt, Orwell, 0. C. Kenyon, W. M. Small- 
wood, Syracuse, E. 2. Von Nardoff, W. C. Peckham, 
Brooklyn, ‘Charles N. Cobb, Albany, Margaret K. 
Smith, New Paltz, Bergen Davis, New York, E. G. 
Merritt, G. M. Turner, Buffalo, George H. Hudson, 
Plattsburg, Herbert J. Schmitz, Geneseo. 

The training teachers, R. A. Searing of Roche:ter, 
president, had many conferences, in which addresses 
were made by State Superintendent Charles R. 
Skinner, Superintendent George Griffith, Uitica, M. 
W. Way, Rochester, Superintendent A. W. Skinner, 
Oneida, Cora Davis, North Collins, Laura D. Hag- 
gerty, Buffalo, Superintendent S. R. Shear, Kings- 
ion, Professor George M. Forbes, Rochester, Profes- 
vor J. R. Street, Syracuse, Superintendent P. F. 
Burke, Port Henry, Rose Libby, Clayton, Miss E. 
Satterlee, Elmira, President Rush Rhees and E. B. 
Sparlin, Rochester, Superintendent S. J. Slawson, 
Wellsville, Dr. Ida C. Bender, Buffalo, Frances M. 
Crawford, Cohoes, Miss B. D. VanIngen, Rochester, 
Miss Frances TH. Killer, Jamestown, Minnie B. Mills, 
Oswego, Agnes C. Post, Pine Plains, Elsie J. Root, 
enville, Caroline A. Annable, Monticello, Super- 
intendent C. F. Qarroll, Rochester, C. P. Alvord, 
Buffalo, Superintendent H. DeW. VeGroat, Gouver- 
neur, Hugo Froelich, New York city, Miss H. E. 
Lucas, Rochester, Theodore Dilloway, Buffalo, 
Katherine Saunders, Auburn, Frank A. Parsons, 
New York, A. FE. Winship, Boston. 

On Monday evening there was a brilliant recep- 
tion in the high school building, given by Syracu- 
sians to all local and visiting educators. Tuesday 
evening President Henry Hopkins of Williams Col- 
lege gave a lecture. In all ways, social,. professional, 
scholastic, and practical the days were a notable suc- 
CeSs. 

The scholastic standards, the professional ideals, 


- the social conditions of the ‘teachers of New York 


deserve commendation. The unity of purpose in the 
state us a whole is steadily improving, which argues 
well for the educational leadership and educational 
forces. 


THE ATLANTA ARRANGEMENTS. 


If the announcement of the program and arrange- 
ments for the Aitlanta meeting, February 23-4-5, is 
a trifle later than usual it is im good time. There 
has been no neglect and no needless delay. There 
has been suspicion. Richmond, Jacksonville, Chat- 
tanooga and New Orleans made brilliant appeals in 
connection with their fascinating invitations. In 
the latter case it was impracticable for them to have 
us at all, and in the other cases the realization was 
‘ar below the anticipation, to put it mildly. And 
Charleston—well, T was not there. It is inevitable 
that suspicions gathered about Atlanta. So distinct 
were they that President Henry Emerson of Buffalo 
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and Secretary Irwin Shepard of Winona went to 
Atlanta and satisfied themselves that every detail 
would be attended to, and every promise fulfilled. 
Mr. Emerson is distinctively a business man. There 
are few men in. the country in whose hands such 
management could be safely intrusted. He was the 
working force in the entertainment of ithe N. E. A. 
at Buffalo, and nothing was left unattended to, and 
in the supervision of a large city he has won high 
regard at home and abroad. No man is more clearly 
above suspicion of delay or neglect than is Mr. 
Emerson. ‘The arrangements are all right. The at- 
tendance will be large, and we shall all have a royal 
good time at Atlanta. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


‘he shocking theatre fire and pariic in the newly- 
constructed Lroquois theatre at Chicago at the 
matinee performance of Wednesday, December 30, 
is, with a single exception,—the burning of the 
ITehmann theatre at St. Petersburg in 1836,—the 
most appalling catastrophe of the kind which the 
world has witnessed for a century. It derives added 
horror from the fact that most of the victims were 
women and children, gathered at a holiday enter- 
tainment. In an instant the happy scene was trans- 
formed into one of the wildest terror. An electric 
spark ignited the flimsy linen curtain; the asbestos 
curtain, whieh should have cut off the stage from 
the auditorium, stuck midway; and the flames, accel- 
erated by an explosion of gas-tanks, spread with such 
frightful rapidity that in half an hour the ‘tragedy 
was over, and six hundred people, more or less, had 
gone to their deaths through indescribable agony. 

* 

Yet this theatre is entered on the records of the 
Chicage building department as absolutely fire-proof. 
The architect who built it says that it was so con- 
structed that it could be emptied in five minutes; 


and the manager insists that if the people had only - 


been calm and stayed in their seats, there would 
have been no loss of life. But the way of escape 
was almost wholly cut off for the unfortunates who 
crowded the first and second balconies. There were 
plenty of exits marked in the architect’s plans, but 
when the emergency came, nearly all of the doors 
were closed and locked, and might as well have been 
blank wall, for all the use they were; and when the 
frenzied crowd reached the fire escapes, such as were 
able to do so, it was to find that only the balconies 
were there, the management having been in too 
great haste to get the theatre into use to delay to 
supply the ladders. These acts of criminal negli- 
gence go far to make the tragedy one of wholesale 
manslaughter. 

Two ineidents of the week have thrown light 
upon the Panama. question. One is the publication 
of correspondence, which shows that as long ago as 
last July, the department of state was warned by 
Minister Beaupre at Bogota that secession was con- 
templated at Panama if the Colombian Congress did 
not ratify the canal treaty; and that this warning was 
followed by several others at different.tinres. This 
information, officially but confidentially communi- 
cated, explains why the United States was ready for 
instant action when the crisis came. The other in- 
cident is the annual meeting at Paris of the share- 
holders of the Panama Canal company. The report 
presented by the management shows that the Colom- 
bian Congress had under consideration a plan for 
robbing the company of its property by cancelling 
its concession, in order to get from the United 
States the proposed purchase money for it; and tha 
it proposed to make the meagre compensation of on> 
million dollars for this injury. The report also 
showed that the French government had pledged 
itself to do all in its power to protect the in‘er st: 
of its subjects. Both of these facts are in accord 
with the statements recently made by Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Loomis, in a speech which has been 
much discussed. 


Through the instrumentality of General Reyes, 
aided by the counsel of Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, 


Colombia has presented to the United States iis de- 
mands with reference to Panama. It demands, first, 
the restoration of the status quo ante in Panama; 
second, neutrality on the part of the United States 
while it reduces the revolutionists to subjection and 
brings the seceded state back into the federation; 
third, if neither of the foregoing demands is granted, 
it asks the United States to pay damages for the 
loss of its territory, the amount to be determined by 
the Hague tribunal. Of course, Colombia knows 
that neither of the first two demands can be granted, 
and probably it puts them forward chiefly as a basis 
for urging its third demand, for hard cash. But 
that, in the form in which it is made, is as impractic- 
able as the others, or nearly so; for the United 
States could not ask the Hague tribunal to deter- 
mine what damages it should pay to Colombia with- 
out by that act admitting that it was responsible for 
the revolution. 
* * 

Few people, except General Reyes and Mr. Mac- 
Veagh, seem inclined to take these demands seri- 
ously. In the meantime, the elections have been 
held on the isthmus for the constitutional conven- 
tion and they are said to have been the only elections 
free from violence or bribery for many years. The 
Panama provisional government has intimated its 
willingness to assume a part of the exterior debt of 
Colombia proportioned ‘to its population. As the 
debt, with accrued interest, amounts to about fifteen 
million dollars, and the population of Panama 
amounts to about one-fifteenth of the population of 
Colombia before that department proclaimed its in- 
dependence, this would give the Colombian bond- 
holders a million dollars, which is more than they 
nave had any reason to expect from the delinquent 
government at Bogota. Partly because of these as- 
surances, England and Italy have joined the other 
leading Kuropean powers in recognizing Panama. 

* * 

There seems to be some prospect that that tragic 
victim of French military injustice, Captain Alfred 
Dreyfus, may get his vindication at last. At least, 
the commission of the court of cassation appointed 
to weigh tlre new evidence which he presented, has 
decided unanimously that he is entitled to a new 
trial. 'Nhis time, the case will not be tried by court 
martial but by the criminal branch of the court of 
cassation. This will ensure a hearing untinetured 
by racial or military animosities. The court martial 
at Rennes, whieh stirred France to its depths, ended 
in a curious non-sequitur, a verdict of guilty, but 
with “extenuating circumstances,” as if there could 
be extenuating circumstances for an act of high 
treason on the part of an army officer. But that 
verdict was intended as a compromise and as a 
ground for jthe pardon of Dreyfus, which imme- 
diately followed. The new evidence goes to show 
that the conspirators against Dreyfus tampered with 
telegrams, falsified dates, and forged documents 
wholesale. to secure his conviction. 

* * * 


Despatches from Tokio have made frequent men- 
tion of the “Elder Statesmen” as being called upon 
by the Japanese government for counsel at various 
stages of the negotiations with Russia. It might be 
inferred that these men were cabinet officers or high 
officials of some sort; but the peculiar circumstance 
regarding them is that they hold no office of any 
kind. They get their picturesque title from the fact 
that they are veterans of the Restoration of 1868. 
Chief among them is Marquis Ito; and among the 
others are Inonye, Okuma, Matsugata, and Yama- 
gata, the commander-in-chief in the war with 
China. Their only function is that of disinterested 
statesmen and patriots, whose long experience gives 
them wisdom. It adds to the strength of the 
aabinet which has had these difficult matiters on its 
hands that it has sought the advice of these eminent 
men, and has presumably opened to them the secrets 


of the negotiations. 
* * * 


The provisional government recently established 
in Santo Domingo under President Morales has a 
rival in one which has been set up by General Gel- 


letier. Besides, there is an active revolution in 
progress in the interest of the former President 
Jiminez, and another which seeks to restore the re- 
cently deposed President Wos y Gil. Here are three 
distinct revolutionary movemenits, which at intervals 
combine with or antagonize each other in a manner 
wholly batiling to outside observation. The one 
thing clear is that from end to end of the little re- 
public disorder and chaos reign. There is no seeur- 
ity for life and property, and no government which 
can he held responsible for the lawless treatment of 
foreign interests. The state department has caused 
the despatch of another warship to the island at the 
urgent request of Minister Powell, and the day seems 
to be approaching when it will be necessary for the 
United States, in the interest of civilization, to inter- 
vene to secure order. 


SCHOOL LAWLESSNESS. 


[Continued from page 4.] 


child does what he knows he ought to do with re- 
gard to morals in general, but even with regard to 
definitely stated rules of the school. The fewer the 
rules the better, but where they are they ought to be 
enforced, and that is the one thing that is not done. 
Living in surroundings where laws are made without 
sufficient deliberation, made to satisfy the ambitions 
of the “law-maker,” the passing whim of his con- 
stituency or that of a frenzied part of the same, 
where as a result laws are not enforced, it is not 
surprising that the teacher should bring this same 
blighting atmosphere into the schoolroom. It is the 
customary thing everywhere else, so of course we 
think nothing of it here. It is true, sometimes ex- 
pediency plays a part; it wouldn’t do to enforce the 
law where the child of an influential citizen is the 
law-breaker. Perhaps, however, that is the excep- 
tional case. More frequently our sympathy for the 
misdoer overcomes our judgment; we can’t summon 
up courage enough to do the thing we have promised 
to do. 

What few rules are made should be made with the 
greatest of care and cireumspection; they should be 
desirable and just. Then, the statement of the law 


should include a provision for maximum and mini- 


inum of both offense and punishment; the statement 
of the law must provide for extenuating circum- 
stances; the statement of the law must make | 
ance for factors that enter into a case in a way that 
cannot be foreseen. Them you will have an honest 
understanding with your pupils. On the other hand, 
putting down a law in absolute terms, having the 
understanding with the pupils that it is absolute law, 
and then stretching the law in its application, mak- 
ing an exception in the case of a law that provides 
for no exception, stamps your action with the brand 
of untruth. The law is not a law; you do not regard 
it as such; why does it surprise you, then, that the 
pupils disregard it? 

Of course we must not overlook the fact that even 
when we have this understanding with the pupils 
there is danger of our becoming weak-kneed when 
the culprit comes and breaks down before us; but he 
is not as apt to come as he is im the other case. When 
he does come, we must of course hold ourselves ab- 
solutely to the understanding. If we do not, the law 
will again be no law, for the pupil will know that we 
generally manage to find “extenuating cireum- 
stances”: he will take his chances on getting caught, 
and if caught, on convincing you that there are “ex- 
tenuating circumstances” in his case. 

Why does it surprise us ‘to see so much’ hypocrisy 
on the one hand and lawlessness on the other, when 
we are doing about as much as can be done in the 
way of developing those qualities in our children? 
when on the one hand we teach them what is right, 
and. concern ourselves little about whether they do 
the right or not, and when on the other we put up 
laws and do not enforce them—thus do not recognize 
them as laws ourselves? What we most need in our 
public schools to-day (and elsewhere) is not so much 
religious instruction, nor more moral instruction, but 
it is more efficient moral training, consistency and 
consequentiality, 
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ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN. 


[Continued from page 6.} 


the entire advance in this way, rendering, the fol- 
lowing day, as review, the same portion in the best 
and most idiomatic English at their command. 
Equally important, and a valuable substitute for dry 
parsing, is the translating of the text in the exact 
order and construction of the Latin words, at the 
same time making the English intelligible by proper 
pause and inflection. 

Thus, by not pursuing, day after day, the same 
monotonous processes of literal translation and 
parsing, weariness is obviated by variety, and the 
pupil is encouraged by ever-increasing facility in 
grasping the Latin ideas, the surest road to interest. 
The “‘dead” language becomes alive to him, he sees 
the thought as the author wrote it, catches his spirit, 
and ceases to regard him as a Chinese puzzle. 

To appreciate the poets, they must be read 
metrically; but this, likewise, the pupil will do more 
smoothly and naturally through the swing of the 
metre, illustrated by the teacher, than by learning a 
long series of detached rules, and applying them 
mechanically. 

There seems, in my opinion, no necessity for 
much time to be consumed in tedious reviews, and 
the dullness consequent thereon. When any portion 
has been completed, as a life of Nepos, an oration of 
Cicero, or ‘a book of Caesar or Virgil, let the whole 
be read in the fewest possible recitation periods. I 
find one period, of an hour, amply sufficient for thus 
rendering into good, fluent, idiomatic English an 
oration of Cicero. The class, by thus unifying the 
detached lessons, sees the work as a whole, and pre- 
serves the continuity of thought. Of course, more 
time is needed for a book of Caesar or Vergil; but 
accuracy in the daily lessons having been insisted 
upon, such reviews, after being practiced earlier in 
the course can be accomplished with remarkable 
rapidity and satisfaction. Also, during the reading 
of a work, it is my custom to propose certain ques- 
tions upon the text, such, for example, in Vergil, as, 
What was Aeneas’ mission? Give the story of 
Dido’s flight to Carthage. Mention some quotable 
lines. The student, knowing that he will be held 
responsible for these questions in his general review, 
fixes them in his memory and thus gains grasp of 
the subject matter and unity of the narrative. 

When wholly engaged in preparatory work, I 
found these methods helpful and have for some time 
heen pursuing them in my college classes as well. 
The student, after such training, by the time he 
reaches college is able to read greater quantities 
with more ease, rapidly gaining vocabulary. There 
is as much danger of lessons being too short as of 
their being too long; and reading a variety of authors, 
and comparing historian with historian, poet with 
poet, will make the study of Latin much more at- 
tractive. My theory is that the student, from the 
earliest practicable time to the end of his college 
course, should read, read, read. 

Now, just a few words about the teacher himself. 
It goes without saying that he must have a thorough 
knowledge of such subjects as classical literature, 
mythology, antiquity, history of public and private 
life, that he may understandingly explain all allu- 
sions, make intelligent use of pictures and maps, 
direct the student in collateral reading, and intro- 
duce illustrative incidents from Valerius Maximus, 
Livy, Gellius, and also from English classics. 

But many even well-equipped teachers fail to 
awaken interest from the lack of preparation. I do 
not mean here general scholarship, but special prepa- 
ration for each particular class. It has always been 
a mystery to me how a man, with a conscientious 
_ sense of the importance of his calling, can rely on 
the mere abstract knowledge of his text, and his 
ability to ask a few random questions, when even the 
least of his experience must have shown him that 
every class has individual needs, that must be 
studied with especial care in order to be met. But, 
besides this special preparation that each class, and 
I might almost say each student, requires, some- 
thing more is necessary. The teaching of Latin, like 


everything else in this our progressive age, is mak- 
ing rapid strides; and one who, neglecting the vast 
amount of new and improved classical literature, 
relies, year in and year out, on his previous knowl- 
edge and old methods, may awaken, some morning, 
if ever he does awaken, to find that, a veritable Rip 
Van Winkle, he is living and working in a past 
generation. Can we expect the young mind of to- 
day to be interested under such a master? 

Equally detrimental to the interest of his class is 
the teacher who, while he has chosen the teaching 
of Latin as his life work, is so selfishly absorbed in 
the pursuit of his own higher line of study, that he 
forgets the practical needs of his class, and spends 
the valuable hours of recitation in talking above the 
comprehension of his bewildered students, and on 
subjects that properly belong to the University. 

If we compare with these types the live-awake 
man, practical and progressive, sincerely devoted to 
the advancement of his classes, and bringing to them 
every day something fresh, will it not help us to 
solve the mystery why the interest in Latin is alive 
in some institutions and utterly dead in others? 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER- 
ATURE*—(XLIL) 


BY CHARLES B. KELLEY. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. (1811 —1849. ) 
Birthplace.— Boston, Mass. 
Education.— Stoke Newington, near London, Uni- 
versity of Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Parents died when he was a child. 
He was adopted by John Allin, a 


Life. 4 wealthy merchant of Richmond, 
Virginia. 
{ Reckless in youth and through life. 
{ The Raven. 
Literary Works. ] Annabel Lee. 
The Bells. 


Masterpiece.—The Raven. 

Criticism.—Poe’s wonderful knowledge of the 
mechanism of composition ought to have placed him 
among the first of critics, but he used it only to 
astonish, or to support some whimsical judgment.— 


Shaw. 


* Copyrighted, 1897. 


“FLOW GENTLY, SWEET AFTON.” 

“Afton Water” is one of the poems written in the 
praise of Highland Mary. To appreciate it fully the 
pupils must be made familiar with the story of 
Highland Mary. To that end we here insert a para- 
graph from a life of Burns dealing with this in- 
cident :— 

“jt is exactly at this turning point in his career 
that mention has to be made of an episode in the 
poet’s life, so exquisite and yet so shadowy of its 
kind that it resembles less an oasis than a very 
mirage in the wilderness. We refer to the wooing 
by Burns of Mary Campbell, then a fair-haired, blue- 
eyed nursery maid, in the family of Gavin Hamil- 
ton, and whose memory he has immortalized as that 
of his Highland Mary. Their reciprocal attachment, 
which, if fated to be brief, was intensely ardent, at- 
tained its climax on the second Sunday of May, that 
is, on Sunday, the 8th of May, 1786, when they met, 
as the event soon proved, for the last time in this 
world. and solemnly pledged themselves to each 
other in betrothal. Their place of rendezvous was 
a sequestered spot near the banks of the Ayr, not 
far from which main stream they stood upon either 
side of one of its little limpid tributaries. Dipping 
each the left hand into its current, and holding each 
with the right a Bible between them, they there 
interchanged their vows to be mutually faithful. 
Parting at the close of this tender interview, the 
lovers never met again. The understanding he- 
tween them was that Mary, after visiting her rela- 
tions in the West Highlands, should return for the 
bridal ceremony. On her arrival, five months after- 
wards, at Greenock, however, she was stricken down 


with a malignant fever, to which she rapidly suc- 
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cumbed in October. There, in the commonplace 
graveyard of that busy outport, rest the mortal fe- 
mains of Highland Mary, her memory hallowed even 
in the dust by the tender lamentations of the lover 
whose most exquisite lyric in her honor rapturousl 
sang of her as in heaven.” | 

The teacher should read with the class: “To Mary 
in Heaven”; “Highland Mary”; “The Highland 
Lassie Mary”; “Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary?” 

A Canadian’s visit to Burns’ monument is thus 
described :— 

“Descending the hill and crossing the bridge 
(over the Doon), we enter the grounds which con- 
tain the monument of Burns. The monument is a 
circular temple, in the basement of which is a room 
lighted from the cupola of stained glass. 

“In the chamber is a case containing many relies 
of the poet. Among these are copies of all the best 
editions of his works, and of the Bible which he pre- 
sented to Highland Mary, on the occasion of their 
last meeting and final separation— 


““*When by the winding Ayr we met, 
To live one day of parting love.’ 


‘The Bible is in two volumes, upon the fly-leaf of the 
first of which is dimly distinguishable the half 
obliterated autograph of Mary Campbell, and upon 
the fly-leaf of the second the signature of Robert 
Burns of Mossgiel.” 

The visit to Highland Mary’s grave is thus de- 
scribed 

“After many turns and twists, and by dint of in- 
quiry, I sueceeded in finding the old West Kirk 
(Greenock), but, alas! the gate was locked. I could 
not think of departing now with the object of my 
desire so near at hand. I accosted a couple of sailors 
who were passing, and asked them if they could tell 
me where I might find the keeper of the kirk. One 
of them fortunately knew the man, he said, and 
would bring him to me. He did not succeed in 
bringing the man, but brought his wife. The woman 


opened the gate, and led me. through the old church- 
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yard, between rows of silent graves, and at last 
brought me to the tomb of Highland Mary. Bend- 
ing over the quiet grave, I repeated the verses:— 


“*Wi’ mony a vow and locked embrace, 
Our. parting was fu’ tender; 
And pledging aft to meet again, 
We tore ourselves asunder; 


“‘But, oh! fell Death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my flower sae early; 
Now green’s the sod and cauld’s the clay 
That wraps my Highland Mary.’ 


“The grave is marked by a large monumental 
slab, and is adorned with a well-executed carved 
group in low relief, representing the parting of the 
lovers, surmounted by a figure of Grief. The monu- 
ment bears the name of ‘Mary,’ and under the 
figure are the two lines:— 


‘Oh, Mary, dear, departed shade! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest?’ 


“Gathering a few flowers from the well-kept 
grave, and rewarding the woman, who had been 
standing uncovered in the pouring rain, I hurried 
back to the dock and went on board tthe steamer that 
was to carry me across the channel.”—Canadian 
Teacher. 


“A CORRECTION” CORRECTED. 


Editor Journal of Education: William H. Seward, 
on page 86 of his “Life of John Quincey Adams,” 
says of the latter, “Tle was one of six senators who 
voted against it.” the reference being to the pur- 
chase of Louisiana. John G. Wight. 

155 Madison avenue, New York. 


MIGRATING BIRDS. 


MEADOW LARK. 


In midwinter the wind whirls the snow about 
forming drifts and leaving patches of bare ground. 
‘These spots are the feeding grounds of seed-eating 
birds, and such areas are soon stripped of all, the 
weed seeds by crowds of small birds. These spots 
are excellent places to study winter birds. Notice 
that sometimes the old proverb, “birds of a feather 
flock together,” is not exactly true, for the flocks 
may be made up of birds of several different kinds 
of feathers. There may be the large yellow-breasted 
meadow lark, a giant among the sparrows and 
finches which make up the rest of the flock. Very 

‘often in this section the population which roams 
from one oasis to another in the snowy desert is com- 
posed largely of flocks of birds rather larger than an 
English sparrow, with longer bodies, light brown 
backs, and straw-colored breasts, a black line across 
the face under the eyes, and a small bunch of black 
feathers extending backwards like a pen behind the 
ear. These birds you know as the horned lark or 
shore lark. They do us much valuable service by 
eating great quantities of weed seeds; thus undoubt- 
edly they save you and me and our neighbors much 
trouble, for we shall not have to pull so many weeds 
next spring as we would if these winter birds had 
not searched the ground so carefully. 

Tt often happens, however, that there are not weed 
seeds enough and hundreds of the birds starve to 
death. Tet us then be thoughtful and scatter a few 
oats or canary-seed on the bare spots around the 
house and garden, just enough to encourage the birds 
to come and get the weed seeds in our neighborhoo1. 

Let us now look for a moment at the bustling little 
grav mouse-colored, black-capped chickadee. He is 
continually telling you his name,.so that you can- 
not mistake him, hut he seems never to stop hunt- 
ing for insects and seeds. Do you know his sweetly 
plaintive “pee-wee” call? Chickadees are always in- 
(uisitive, and will gladly leave their meal of eggs of 

canker-worms and other injuriocs insects to say 
“how-de-do,” and welcome you in hearty chickadee 
fashion, if you are careful not to frighten them.— 


The Nature Guard, Kingston, R. I, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE BEAUTY OF WISDOM. Compiled by James De- 
Normandie, pastor of the First Church of Roxbury. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Large crown. 8vo. 
Price, $2.00, net, postage extra. 

Rarely has there been collected such a body of uni- 
formly good and invariably interesting selections from 
the masters, and only from the masters, 
as is here’ found. There is no froth, no 
more are there any fossilized specimens. The old are 
crystals, the more recent are refined metal. The ideal 
of the men who said the child should have a unit of 
thought from a masterpiece, and not merely a piece of 
a master, is better realized here than elsewhere. It is a 
book of “‘pieces” to be read, as so many of the old school 
readers and their near relatives were, but it is a treas- 
ury of units of thought, units of literature, which are 
not only easily comprehended, but readily enjoyed. 

The book is more than this, since each unit from some 
masterpiece is a block in an arch with a moral and 
ethical purpose. Like the perfected paragraphs in a 
prose masterpiece:, complete in itself, but without which 
the whole falls into pieces, so is each selection a unit in 
the larger unit of purpose, a stanza in a poem. 

Beyond all this each selection is specifically adapted 
to reading aloud. It is the best collection for devotional 
reading at opening or closing exercises in schools that 
has yet appeared, not excepting those that are exclu- 
sively Biblical. This is said reverently since the selec- 
tions from the Bible, here given. have intensified signifi- 
cance as they shine with peculiar radiance above the 
words of Plato, Euripides, Confucius, Xenophon, Cicero 
and Montaigne. 


STEPS IN ENGLISH. Books One and Two, By John 
Morrow, Superintendent, A. C. McLean, Principal, and 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Professor of English in Normal 
School. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 
— Book Company. Book One, 245 pp. Book Two, 

pp. 

Here are two delightful, useful, and every way credit- 
able books. Some books are delightful, but are not use- 
ful in teaching English, some are useful, but so dis- 
creditable in theory and culture as to require a standing 
apology, but here is a two-step course that challenges 
the admiration of teacher and pupil, of pedagogist and 
scholar. 

Book One is for grades III., IV., and V. 

There is a lesson for each day for thirty-five weeks 
of each of the three years. 

The first year’s scheme provides for ten weeks or ob- 
servation lessons, followed by ten weeks of study of 
pictures, these by ten weeks of study of stories and 
poops and these by five weeks of study of notes and 
etters. 

Each week provides for four days in “language work” 
in writing, and one in elementary grammar. 

The grammar work is arranged by years. The first 
deals with capitals, punctuation, abbreviations, etc.; the 
second with the subject, predicate, and kinds of sen- 
tences; the third with parts of s#eech. 

Book Two is for grades VI., VII., and VIII., and con- 
sists of lessons in grammar, in composition, and in lit- 
erature. 

There is no nonsense in either book, as there could not 
be in books in the making of which John Morrow had a 
part. Seventeen years ago his schools in Allegheny 
had a national reputation for progress, and all these 
years he has maintained that reputation and retained 
his position, and he is the only man supervising in the 
same city as in 1886 who had and still has a reputation 
for leading the procession of progress. 

Many persons shudder at the proposition to cut up a 
book into daily lessons, but their prejudices will receive 
a “jar,” and their gratification will be heightened when 
they discover that in this case it signifies no more than 
paragraphing the subject, as it were, into about as much 
io as is reasonable for a lesson and a unifying of each 
esson. 

A child can take a third more material in a day, and 
can go a third faster in consequence if each lesson has 
unity, which is all that is here meant by ‘‘a lesson for 
each day.” 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
By Joseph Henry Crocker. Boston: American Unita- 
rian Association. Cloth. 216 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The author of this book is a pronounced believer in the 
theory of an absolute divorce between church and state. 
Maintaining this as the theory of the American republic, 
he proceeds to argue, by what he esteems an inexorable 
logic, for the abandonment of Bible reading as a re- 
ligious exercise in the public schools. He would have 
the Bible studied as literature, but not as a religious aid. 
He thinks of the perfunctory reading of the Bible, as 
at present in some schools, as decidedly hurtful to re- 
ligion, but specially as unwarranted by the theory preva- 
lent in America of the entire separation of church and 
state. The state, according to the author, is neither 
pro-religious nor anti-religious, but simply non-religious. 
And the schools supported by the state should be as 
non-religious as the state itself. All religious teaching, 
he thinks, should be done by the parents and the church, 
instead of by the school. His argument, from the stand- 
point of secularism of both state and school, is one of 
the ablest and most logical we have ever seen. The 
book will doubtless be widely read, for in both its matter 
and its manner it cannot be ignored. 


HOW GEORGE ROGERS CLARK WON THE NORTH- 
WEST. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth. 375 pp. 

A pleasant, readable history of the struggles and pri- 
vations undergone by the Western settlers in wresting 
the country between the Ohio and Mississippi and Lake 
Superior from the British. In this conflict Colonel Clark 
occupied a leading place. He was a man of giant stature 
and undaunted courage. But the volume goes far he- 
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The Southworth -Stone Arithmetics. By Gor- 
DON A. SouTHWORTH, Superintendent of Schools, 
Somerville, Mass., and Joun C. Stone, Associate 
Professor of Mathematics, the Michigan State 
Normal College. No teacher should change arith- 
metics until these books have been examined. 


Professor Stone’s Monograph on the teaching of arith- 
metic (just published) will be sent on application. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 


Boston New York Chicago 


yond. Colonel Clark’s campaigning to deal with the 
Black Hawk war, and many other incidents about the 
lake region. And as a close to his volume, he treats 
enthusiastically of the famous “Draper Manuscripts.” 


THH NEW THOUGHT SIMPLIFIED—HOW TO GAIN 
HARMONY AND HEALTH. By Henry Wood, Author 
of “Ideal Suggestion,” “Studies in the Thought 
World,” “The Symphony of Life,” etc. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. Fine cloth, gilt top, laid paper, rough 
edges. Price, 80 cents; postage, 8 cents. 

At last we have a presentation of the “New Thought” 
which is so plain as to be readily understood by every 
one. Special and occult terms are avoided, and the 
principles are rendered both easy and attractive. No 
book of the kind unsettles the faith of one who is 
anchored in the conservative verities; indeed, to these 
much of such a book is vague and visionary, but to those 
who seek something new this book is clear, bright, 
genial, hopeful. 

Mr. Wood is a veteran writer in the “New Thought,” 
and his former works have passed through from three 
to thirteen editions each. His breadth and conservatism 
have made his writings widely regarded as standard in 
the line of this general and rapidly-growing movement. 
In practical self-application and development this book 
is especially clear. 

As an unusual feature, some of the closing chapters 
are devoted to the relations of the “New Thought” with 
the church, Bible, Christian Science, hygiene, modern re- 
forms, etc. In an appendix, lessons or exercises for 
daily use are given which well may be termed mental 
and spiritual gymnastics. Its style is graceful and 
popular, and the advance demand already indicates a 
very large circulation in this and other countries. 


DENNIS FOGGARTY. By Lord Gilhooley. New York: 

F. A. Stokes Company. Price, 80 cents. 

Dennis Foggarty is the essence of all Irish wit, and his 
remarks and aphorisms contain all the richness, depth 
and wisdom which is characteristic of sons of the 
Emerald Isle. The compilation of his sayings makes a 
very enjoyable evening’s reading. The illustrations, 
print and binding are characteristic and unique. 


SHORTER POEMS OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER. 
(Twentieth Century Text-Books.) Edited by W. H. 
Van Der Simssen, M. A. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 5x7 inches. 291 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This attractive little volume, edited by Professor 
Simssen of Toronto University, presents forty-eight of 
the earlier poems of Goethe, and 102 of the earlier lyrics 
of Schiller in the order of their composition. They are 
prefaced by sketches of the poets, and are accompanied 
by quaint and charming illustrations. It is a useful and 
graceful gift for the young student of German. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Stories of Rocks and Minerals.” By Harold W. Fairbanks.— 
“Four New York Boys.” By John W. Davis. Boston: Educational 
Publishing Company. 

“ Elementary Guide to Literary Criticism.” By F. V. N. Painter. 
Price 90 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Bunte Geschichten.” By E. M. Stoltze——‘ Fontaine’s Fiftv 
Fables,” with notes, by Kenneth McKenzie.—— “ Reynard the Fox.” 
Adapted bv BK, Louise Smythe.—— * Mérimée’s Columba,” with notes 
hy H. P. Williamson.— ‘“ Alarcon’s El Nino de la Bola.” Edited 4 
Rudolph Schwi!l ——‘‘Galdos’s Dona Perfecta,” with notes by E. 8. 
Lewis.—‘‘ A Greek Primer.” By C'arence W. Gleason.—— Shakes- 
peare’s King Lear.” Edited by W. J. Rolfe.——* Field and Labora- 
torv Exércises in Phvsical Geography.” By J. F. Chamberlain.— 
“Natural Number Primer.” By David Gibbs. New York: American 
Book Company. 

“ Writing Latin.” (Pook If.) By John Edmund Barss. Price 75 
cents.—* Caesar’s Gallic War.” By H. F. Towle and P. R. Jenks. 
New York: University Publishing Company. 
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Aids Digestion 
Horsford’s 


Acid 


Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “all 
gone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restiul 
sleep. 


A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 


- Ifyour druggist can't supply you we wil! send 
~ small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, !’rovidence, it.I. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational! news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 13: Connecticut High School 
and Classical Teachers’ Association, 
New Britain. 


February 23-24-25: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. 


March 9-10: Pennsylvania City and 
Borough Superintendents, Norristown. 
President, J. K. Gotwals, Norristown. 


July 5-7: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. President, Charles H. Keyes, 
Hartford. 


July 5-9, 1904: National Educational As- 
sociation, St. Louis, Mo. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. tfam, secretary, Montpelier. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DURHAM. Fred S. Libbey, principal of 
Warner high school, has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools for the district, in- 
cluding Alton, Newmarket and Durham, 
to succeed Superintendent George H. 
Whitcher, resigned. 

MANCHESTER. Manchester has at 
last stepped into the ranks of cities sup- 
porting kindergartens. For several yearg 
an organization of ladies has supported 
and managed a kindergarten, first in hired 
quarters. then in a public school building, 
and now their offer to deliver the goods 
to the city has been accepted by the com- 
mittee, and henceforth it will be a part of 
the public school system. 

The annual report of Superintendent C. 
W. Bickford shows that 6,013 pupils have 
been enrolled in the public schools during 
the past year. 


MIDDL¥ ATLANTIC STATES 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


NORRISTOWN. The city and borough 
superintendents of the state will meet in 
Norristown. Superintendent Joseph K. 
Gotwals of this city is president. A large 
attendance is assured and the program 
is to be one of exceptional interest and 
practical value. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY. In the 
death of R. F. Hoffecker the county loses 
its long-time superintendent, a noble 
Christian gentleman, a devoted friend of 
education. an energetic leader, a loyal 
friend. He will be greatly missed. 


WILKESBARRE. This city has been 
foremost in educational progress, under 
the lead of Superintendent James M. 
Coughlin, and has put in public kinder- 
gartens. 


+ 
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Have you tried G. Franklin King’s 
“Vertical” pens? If not, it would be well 
to send for a sample or for a trial order, 
as per his advertisement on another page. 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE, 

s Expenses. 
Clergyvmen, Teachers and others who can influence 
8 friends to join one of my parties will be given one 
free ticket. Send for particulars and itineraries to 


EDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GREATER NEW YORK AND 
VICINITY. 


New York Office, 10 E, 14th St., Room 7. 


A news items for this department should be 
sent to Room 7, 10 East Fourteenth street, New 

York city, at which place copies of the Journal or 
American Primary Teacher may be secured. 


PART TIME CLASSES. 


Dr. Ettinger, principal of public school 
No. 147, Manhattan, is trying to solve the 
problem of part time classes along new 
lines. 

After presenting his plan to the board 


of superintendents, he was urged to give 
it a thorough trial in his school where he 
had sixteen part time classes. In order 
to make this trial, the Board of Educa- 
tion had to pass a resolution suspending 
the by-law under which part time classes 
worked in No. 147. The regular plan of 
part time classes is to hold a session for 
one set of children in the morning and a 
session for a different set of children in 
the afternoon, under new teachers. Dr. 
Ettinger’s plan is to divide his part time 
classes into two groups. The first group 
reports at 8.50, and has classroom work 
until 10.30, at which time they descend to 
the playground for organized games 
under charge of the teachers until 11 
o’clock, when they are dismissed for their 
noon intermission. They return to 
school at 12.35 and are kept in classroom 
work from 12.40 to 2.10, at which time 
they are dismissed for the day. 

The second group of children reports 
at 10.30 and has classroom work until 
12.35, at which time the children are dis- 
missed for their noon _ intermission. 
They return at 1.45 and, after thirty min- 
utes of organized games, have classroom 
work until 3.45. 

This gives each set of pupils four hours 
school, including thirty minutes for rec- 
reation. 

The teachers of the first group are on 
duty from 8.10 to 2.30, with one hour, 
from 11 to 12, for lunch. The time out- 
side of classroom work is devoted to as- 
sisting second group teachers and taking 
charge of the children in the playground. 
The teachers of the second group are on 
duty from 9.30 to 3.45 with a lunch hour 
from 1235 to 1.35. The time not occu- 
pied in the classroom by these teachers is 
given to assisting the first group teach- 
ers in the classroom and in the play- 
ground, 

Although the plan has been tried only 
two weeks, there is evidence of enthu- 
siasm on the part of the pupils, teachers 
and parents. The children are not 
thrown into the street for a long period, 
they have shorter sessions in the class- 
rooms, and sufficiently long periods in 
the playroom under charge of the regular 
teachers to ensure health and amuse- 
ment. 

As 1,500 minutes a week are allotted 
under the time schedule to classroom 
work, this arrangement of part time 
classes has reduced the time only 300 
minutes. There is no cut in the time 
given to important subjects,as arithmetic 
and English, the reduction being made in 
some of the special subjects and in the 
unassigned time. It is even asserted by 
some of the enthusiasts that this method 
of dividing school time is even prefer- 
able to double session, especially in the 
lower grades, which is now in vogue. If 
this is the case, this plan will be of the 
greatest benefit to 100,000 children, who 
are now attending school on part time, 
with a long session in the morning or 
afternoon, 

PENSIONS 


The most prominent matter now before 
the teachers of this city is the subject of 
pensions. At nearly every meeting of 
the teachers and principals, this subject 
is discussed either before the body or on 
the side. 


The Interborough Council at its last 


meeting formulated some recommenda- . 


tions, which will be presented to the com- 
mittee of by-laws of the Board of Educa- 
tion, looking towards the improvement 
of existing laws governing the pension 
fund. 

The chief modifications brought out in 
these recommendations are as follows: — 

First—Making the pension permanent 
se that only the income can be expended 
in the payment of pensions. 

Second—A graded pension schedule. 

Third—The voluntary contribution of 
one per cent. of the salary. 

Fourth—Deduction of half pay for ab- 
sences with a full refund on accepted ex- 
cuses to those who contribute the one per 
cent., deductions for absences of non-con- 
tributors to be in no case refunded. 

The chief idea in presenting the pen- 
sion scheme is to do away with the main- 
taining of the fund by fines imposed upon 
sick teachers. 

A committee from nine associations of 
principals and teachers throughout the 
city acting independently of the Inter- 
borough Council, have formulated recom- 
mendations along the same lines. The 
chief points of difference being: — 

First—The insertion of a clause pro- 
viding for the retirement of teacher prin- 
cipals, and superintendents on half pay. 
Under the present rule, principals of high 
schools and superintendents cannot be so 
retired. 

Secend-—Deduction of half pay for ab- 
sences (instead of full pay), with the full 
refund on excused absence to those who 
contribute the one per cent. 

Third—The omission of the clause re- 
lating to the voluntary retirement of 
male teachers at sixty-five years of age, 
and female teachers at sixty, without a 
doctor’s certificate, 

City Superintendent Maxwell states 
that no revision of the pension scheme 
will meet his approval unless it contains 
a provision giving the power to the Re- 
tirement Board to pension such teachers 
as have passed the required years of ser- 
vice, and in the judgment of the board 
are incapacitated for their school duties. 

The recommendations of the Inter- 
borough Council are as follows:— 


FREE LECTURES. 


Notwithstanding the tremendous 
eut in the appropriations for free lec- 
tures, Dr. Liepziger, supervisor of lec- 
tures, is going to make the best possible 
use of the $60,000 at his command. 

During January and February, the fol- 
lowing course lectures will be given: 
Eight lectures in “Biology,” nine lectures 
in “Chemistry,” sixteen lectures in “Elec- 
trical Engineering,’ sixteen lectures on 
“Heat,” eight lectures on “Recent Dis- 
coveries in Physical Science,” six lec- 
tures in “Metallurgy,” six lectures in 
“Astronomy,” eleven lectures on ‘Electro 
Magnet,” eight lectures in “Cooking,” 
forty-eight lectures in “Physiology and 
Hygiene,” twenty-five lectures on “First 
Aid to the Injured,’ six lectures on ‘Musi- 
cal Art,” ninety-six lectures in ‘‘Music,”’ 
six lectures on the “Great Composers,” 
six lectures on the ‘Cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages,” six lectures on “Art Inter- 
pretation,” eighteen lectures on “Art and 
Architecture,” six lectures on “Household 
Arts.”’ 

These make a total of 305 lectures 
given in courses in various parts of the 
city. In addition to these, over 500 single 
lectures are to be given in various parts 
of the city during the same time. 


ATTEMPT TO SAVE THE SPECIAI. 
BRANCHES. 


As we reported last week, the tremen- 
dous cut by the Board of Estimate has 
compelled the Board of Education to 
abclish the vacation schools and recre- 
ation centres. These schools will be 
closed on the first of February unless re- 
lief comes from the Board of Estimate or 
by an act of the legislature permitting the 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of menta) and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous atrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. [tis not a secret or patent medicine; 
the formula is on each bottle, Prescribed by leading 
physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared R 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by @e NEW YORK. 


~ f not found at Drugeists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine. 


By mail, 50 cents. 
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ATCHISON 


Our weekly market letter, now ready for de- 
‘ivery, is devoted tothe Financial Situation, 
Atvhison, Erie, and St. Paul. A copy will be 
mailed upon application, and we respectfully 
solicit a share of your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 

ADVANCES made on collateral. 

NEW YORK and BOSTON STOCKS 
bought and sold on commission for cash, or 
carried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 

DISPATCHES from the leading Financial 

Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


(= It often happens that a rson re- 

ceiving our weekly market letter 
has an account with another broker 
which may not be satisfactory. Should 
you be in this position and wish to trans- 
fer your account to us, we would be glad 
to arrange it without trouble or expense 
to you. If this suggestion meets with 
your approval, kindly advise us, either 
personally or by mail, and we will give 
the matter our immediate attention. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., 
(Established 1890.) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 


& BOSTON. 


issue of bonds to raise the required 
funds. 

The various teachers and principals of 
these schools have organized for the pur- 
pose of making strenuous efforts to se- 
cure retention. There is no doubt that 
these schools have been of the greatest 
good to the people of the localities in 
which they are instituted, and the board 
will be only too glad to see them main- 
tained. 


NEW JERSEY NOTES. 

On Wednesday, December 30, the 
Board of Education of Newark held its 
last meeting, and cleaned up the slate in 
good shape for its successor. 

The salary of Principal Augustus Scar- 
let was raised from $1,800 to $2,000, after 
which he immediately made application 
for retirement on half pay. Mr. Scarlet 
had formerly received the latter salary, 
but, owing to the transfer, it was reduced 
+o $1,800. The increase of $200 by the 
board will give him a pension of $1,000 a 
year instead of $900. Mr. Scarlet was 
one of the oldest teachers in the state, 
having taught since 1855 in the city of 
Newark. 

Dr. Poland, superintendent of schools, 
reported the enrollment for November as 
3€,751, an increase of 1,950 over last year. 
The evening schools show an enrollment 
of 5'347, an increase of 752 over the same 
period last year. In his report, Superin- 
tendent Poland discusses the plan of 
transfers of teachers in use in Newark, 
and defends the action of the committee. 
During the year there were 107 transfers 
made among the teachers. In making 
promotions and transfers of teachers, it 
has been the policy of the committee 
that, when a teacher did not get along 
well with a certain class, she was trans- 
ferred, sometimes at her request, and 
sometimes against her wishes. Two or 
three transfers were often made in order 
to thoroughly test a teacher’s ability. 


NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
eiation closed its annual session in 
Trenton, Wednesday last, and it was one 
of the most successful meetings in its 
history. The following officers were 
elected for 1904:— 

President, W. C. Cook, Mt. Holly; first 
vice-president, Ellsworth Shafto, Gar- 
field; second vice-president, Miss Eliza 
Jaquett. Salem; treasurer, William Rab- 
enert, Paterson; secretary, L. C. Wolley, 
Trerton: R. R. secretary, Miss Sophie 
Rraum, Elizabeth: executive board, T. J. 
Rissell, Miss Mary Borough, Miss Lydia 
Ennis. 

A resolution was adopted asking the 
state department to take charge of the 
disbursement of the pension fund with- 
out cost to the teachers. Charge has been 
made for the administration of this fund 
bv the state on the claim that special 
sets of clerks and books were necessary 
Last vear the cost for administration of 
the fund was $1,892.15. It was felt by 
the teachers that the state of New Jersey 
should not deal with the illy-paid teach- 
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King’s ‘‘ VERTICAL”’ Pens 


Dverricat Pe 


ALL OTHERS. 


Nos. 1-2-3-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and coliege use. 
30 cents per gross. Send for samples. 


Economy is Wealth 


BEST INK 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONEY? 


We are putting up packages of concentrated 
owder, one of which contains all the ingredients 
or making a full pint of the best Red Ink for 
25 cents, and one a gallon of the best Black Ink 
for 20 cents. 
Place contents of package in a pint for red ink, or 
a gallon for black ink, of lukewarm water that has 
been boiled, and let it di-.solve, and you will have an 
ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley P1., Boston. 


ing force in such a parsimonious manner. 

Colonel Bingham, assistant secretary 
of agriculture, took the place of Secretary 
Wilson, who was expected to speak at 
the last session Tuesday evening. He 
was introduced by United States Senator 
Dryden, and spoke of the existing condi- 
tions in agriculture throughout’ the 
country, and the increasing value of farm 
and farm products. 

Miss Katherine D. Blake, president of 
the Women Principals’ Association of 
New York city, spoke in the afternoon 
of Tuesday, on ‘“‘What Organization has 
Done for the Teachers of New York 
City.” She spoke of the former condi- 
tion of the teachers of this city, who re- 
ceive from $400 to $500 salary, and sub- 
stitutes $1.20 a day. The teachers now 
receive from $6vv to $1,200 and the prin- 
cipals from $1,400 to $2,500. all due to 
legislative action secured by the teachers. 
She urged that before the teachers leave 
the convention they draft three bills to 
be presented at the next legislature—one 
for higher salary, one for fixed tenure, 
and one for pensions. “Then fight for 
their passage,’ she said, ‘and you will 
win, as every legislator knows the old 
maxim: ‘Don’t get a woman -down on 
you.’ ” 

Wayne MacVeagh, formerly American 
ambassador to Italy, and counsel for 
United States and Venezuela at the Hague 
Tribunal, delivered an address on Mon- 
day afternoon on “The World’s Peace 
Tribunal—My periences at the Hague 
Tribunal.” 

“It is noteworthy,” said Mr. MacVeagh, 
“that the Hague Tribunal was instituted 
by the Czar of Russia, and has been ac- 
cepted by twenty-six different states. 
The question arises in the mind of the 
thinking man: Why did not the Emperor 
of Russia try some peace tribunal method 
and principles in his difficulty with 
Japan?” 

The association was divided into eight 
departments, simultaneous conferences 
being held in each. 

In the music department John Tagg of 
Newark advocated a Tonic Sol-fa system, 
especially in the primary grades. Mont- 
clair, for the past twenty-two years, has 
used this system in the first three years 
of school life with great success. No 
teacher has been experienced in passing 
from the Tonic Sol-fa to the Staff system, 
and teachers have reported that they find 
it easier to drill such children than those 
who were started on the Staff system. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE, N. E. A. 


Officers of the department: President, 
henry P. Emerson, Buffalo, N. Y.; first 
vice-president, Edwin B. Cox, Xenia, O.; 
second vice-president, John W. Aber- 
crombie, University, Ala.; secretary, John 
H. Hinemon, Little Roek, Ark. 

The Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. will hold its next annual 
meeting in Atlanta, Ga., February 23, 24, 
and 25, 1994, 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM. 

Tuesday, February 23, 9.30 A. M.— 
1. Addresses, Hon. Hoke Smith, Atlanta, 
Ga.: Hon. William B. Merritt, state school 
commissioner, Atlanta, Ga.; 2. “Education 
at the Universal Exposition, 1904,—From 
the point of view of the Chief of the De- 
partinent,” Howard J. Rogers, chief of 
lepartment of education; 3. “Exhibit of 
the Tinited States Bureau of Education,” 
W. T. Harris, United States commissioner 
of education; 4. “Some City Exhibits; 
Their Purpose and Plan,” F. Louis Soldan, 


superintendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Andrew W. Edson, associate superintend- 
ent of schools, New York city; Albert G. 
Lane, district superintendent of schools, 
Chicago, Ill.; 5. “Typical State Exhibits,” 
speakers to be supplied. 2 P. M.—Topic, 
“The course of study in elementary and 
secondary schools”; 1. “The superintend- 
ent’s influence on the course of study,” 
William H. Elson, superintendent of 
schools, Grand Rapids, Mich,; discussion 
led by Charles M. Jordan, superintendent 
of schools, Minneapolis, Minn.; 2. ‘‘What 
omissions are advisable in the present 
course of study, and what should be the 
basis for the same,” Frank M. McMurry, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York city; discussion led by E. H. 
Mark, superintendent of schools, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; J. H. Phillips, superintendent of 
schools, Birmingham, Ala.; Clinton S. 
Marsh, superintendent of schools, Auburn, 
N. Y.; 3. “Athletics and other collateral 
activities in secondary schools,” Paul H. 
Saunders, University of Mississippi, Uni- 
versity P. O., Miss.; discussion led by F. 
D. Boynton, superintendent of schools, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 8.15 P. M.—Address, Edwin 
A. Alderman, president of Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, La. 

Wednesday, February 24, 9.30 A. M.— 
1. »“Declaration of educational principles 
with especial reference to the needs of the 
South,” Charles W. Dabney, president, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
Charles D. Melver, president, State Nor- 
mal and Industrial College, Greensboro, 
N. C.; 2. “The Factory Child,” Lawton B. 
Evans, superintendent of schools, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 2.30 P. M., Round Table ses- 
sion of city superintendents; leader, Edwin 
G. Cooley, superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago, lll.; 1. “The expediency of import- 
ing teachers of proved merit from with- 
out the city or town,” Samuel T. Dutton, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York city; discussion led by Alex- 
ander T. Stuart, superintendent of public 
instruction, Washington, D. C.; 2. “Should 


teachers be required to present from time | 


to time evidences of increased scholar- 
ship? If so, of what nature—examina- 
tions, certificates or credits from recog- 
nized institutions of learning?” Walter H. 
Small, superintendent of schools, Provi- 
flence, R. I.; discussion led: by E. C. Bran- 
son, president, State Normal school. 
Athens, Ga.; 3. “The laborer is worthy of 
his hire,’ speakers to be supplied; 4. ““‘The 
value of schools for experimentation and 
practice,” speakers to be supplied; Round 
Table session of state and county super- 
intendents; leader, R. C. Barrett, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, Des 
Moines, Ia.: 1. “Increasing the Efficiency 
of Rural Schools,” Arthur LeFevre, state 
superintendent of public instruction, Aus- 
tin, Texas; discussion as follows: | (a) 
“Consolidation of Schools,” J. Y. Joyner, 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
Raleigh, N. C.; William N. Sheats, state 
superintendent of public inStruction, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla.; Joseph D. Eggleston, Jr., 
superintendent of schools, Prince Edward 
county, Worsham, Va.; (b) ‘‘Improve- 
ments in Course of Study and System of 
Grading,” Delos Fall, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Lansing, Mich.; 
Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Denver, Col.: 
Charles P. Cary, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Madison, Wis.; (c) 
“Higher Standards in the Employment of 
Teachers,” F. P. Venable, president, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. 
C.; P. P. Claxton, department of educa- 
tion, I’niversity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Tenn.; M. L. Brittain, superintendent of 
schools, Fulton county, Atlanta, Ga.; (d) 
“Expert Supervision,’ Charles R. Skinner, 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
Albany, N. Y.; Isaac W. Hill, state super- 
intendent of education, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Thomas Sharp, superintendent of schools, 
Guilford county; N. C.; 2. “The recognition 
of certificates and diplomas granted by (a) 
state and county authorities, (b) by 
schools of education,” L. E. Wolfe, super- 
intendent of schools, San Antonio, Tex.; 
discussion led by G. W. Nash, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, Pierre, 
s. D. 8.15 P. M.—Address, “The Ethi-al 
Elements in Education,’ Walter B. Hill, 
chancellor of University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 

Thursday, February 25, 9.30 A. M.— 
Topic, “Administration and Supervision”’; 
!. “The Superintendent, A Man of 
Affairs,’ William H. Maxwell, superin- 
tendent of schools, New York city; discus- 
sion led by Seymour A. Mynders, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; L. D. Bonebrake, state com- 
missioner of common schools, Columbus, 
0.: 2. “The assistant to the superintend- 
ent, his functions and methods of work,” 
Miss Alice E. Reynolds, supervisor of 
schools, New Haven, Conn.; 3. ‘“The man- 
agement of special departments, such as 


on wet or polished surfaces. 


COPMIFORTABLE SHOES 


for School Teachers’ Wear are 


JULIETS, OXFORDS, and 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


With “ PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM. 


(a This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion 
of the heel — a suction chamber to work upon, making it the «nly Rubber Hee) that will not slip 
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manual training,” C. N. Kendall, superin- 
tendent of schools, Indianapolis, Ind.; dis- 
cussion led by J. C. Fant, superintendent 
of schools, Meridian, Miss.; 4. 
“The Teacher—Beneficiary or Victim?” 
Miss Celestia S. Parrish, Athens, Ga.; dis- 
cussion led by Henry P. Archer, superin- 
tendent. of schools, Charleston, 8S. C. 2 
P. M.—Topiec, “Extension of Public School 
Privileges”; 1. ‘‘The Organization of a 
System of Evening Schools,” Thomas M. 
Balliet, superintendent of schools, Spring 
field, Mass.; discussion led by Edwin F. 
Moulton, superintendent of instruction, 
Cleveland, O.; Charles S. Foos, superin- 
tendent of schools, Reading, Pa.; 2. ‘‘Free 
Popular Lectures,’ Henry M. Leipzieger, 
supervisor of Free Lectures, boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx, New York 
city; 3. “University Extension for 
Teachers in Service,” Walter A. Payne, 
University of Chicago, Ill.; discussion led 
by R. H. Halsey, president, State Normal 
school, Oshkosh, Wis.; F. T. Oldt, superin- 
tendent of schools, Dubuque, Ia.; 4. “Va- 
cation Schools, Playgrounds, and Recrea- 
tion Centres,” Miss Evangeline E. Whit- 
ney, district superintendent of schools, 
New York city; discussion led by B. E. 
Nelson, superintendent of schools, Lin- 
coln, 11], 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF EDUCATION. 

This society will hold two meetings; one 
at 4 P. M., Monday, tne twenty-second, 
and the other at 2.30 P. M., Wednesday, 
the twenty-fourth. 

The printed Year Book sent to members 
contains papers discussing: “The Rela- 
tion of Theory to Practice in Education.” 

W. S. Jackson, President. 


THE SOCIETY OF COLLEGE TEACH- 
ERS OF EDUCATION. 


The program of this society will consist 
of preliminary reports from the chairmen 
of the several committees appointed to 
collect data regarding the work in peda- 
gogv in colleges and universities in this 
country and abroad, as follows: “History 
of Education,” Professor Elmer E. Brown, 
University of California; ‘Organization 
and Administration,’ Professor Paul H. 
Hanus, Harvard University; ‘““The Theory 
of Education,” Professor Charles De 
Garmo, Cornell University; ‘Practical 
Work,’ Professor James E. Russell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
“Educational Psychology,” Professor Ella 
Flagg Young, University of Chicago. 

M. V. O’Shea, Secretary. 


A complete program with necessary 
changes and additions, including detailed 
information as to railroad rates, etc., will 
be issned about February 1, and may be 
obtained on application to any of the 
officers of the department, to E. P. Burns, 
secretary of the local committee, Atlanta, 
Sa., or to Irwin Shepard, general secretary 
of the N. E. A., Winona, Minn. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


THE GLOBE. 

Boston audiences have taken Christie 
MacDonald, one of the daintiest and 
prettiest and sweetest soubrettes who 
ever trod the stage, and Charles A. 
Bigelow, who is genuinely and excru- 
ciatingly funny, a good singer and 
graceful dancer, to their hearts, and the 
fifth week of the engagement of the 
musical comedy, “An English Daisy,” 
at the Globe theatre opened to an audi- 
ence which taxed the capacity of the 
house. New scenery has been added, 
which brightens the production mate- 
rially, and new songs have been interpo- 
lated, one of which is sung by Miss 
MacDonald, entitled “The Prepossessing 
Maid.” It is one of the song hits of the 
year. Miss MacDonald and Mr. Bigelow 
have developed their specialty, “At the 
Music Hall,” a satirical hit on comic 
opera, in which they do the “gobble” 
duet from the Mascot, which is both 


musical and comical. The clever ‘work 
of Fred Lennox as “Hiram Smart” has 
created a good impression. The large 
chorus of pretty girls continue to at- 
tract, and their work is of the most 
commendable order. “An English 
Daisy” will continue until further no- 
tice as the attraction, and performances 
will be given every evening at 8, and 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 
2.15 


THE TREMONT, 


De Wolf Hopper and his fine company 
at the Tremont are among the most 
pronounced successes of a very successful 
season. The play is “Mr. Pickwick,’’ in 
which plot, good acting, good music and 
good fun are happily commingled. Mr. 
Hopper (who is, of course, the Mr, Pick- 
wick), is a stranger nowhere and a favor- 
ite everywhere. He is a baritone of gredt 
ability, and an actor without a superior 
in his chosen parts; and he plays the title 
‘role with an unctious humor which would 
appeal to Dickens himself, who was him- 
self an actor of no mean ability. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Hopper are stars of 
scarcely less brilliancy, the best known, 
perhaps, being Digby Bell, who plays the 
part of Sam Weller, and Laura Joyce Bell, 
who is the Mrs. Bardell. The play is 
finely staged and the characters appear to 
have just stepped out of the book, The 
play will be here for three more weeks, 
and theatre-goers should not miss one of 
the best treats Boston has ever had. 


THE COLUMBIA. 


“There and Back,’’ with Evans and 
Hopper, the inimitable comedians in the 
principal roles, and the wonderful panto- 
mimist and dancer, La Belle Guerrero, as 
an added feature, will close their engage- 
ment on Saturday evening of this week. 
Commencing on January 11, with 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees, 
the young American tragedienne, 
Nance O'Neill, at the head of a 
carefully selected company, will present a 
series of classic plays, two of which have 
“never been seen in New England. The first 
week will be devoted to Sudermann’s re- 
markable work, ‘‘Magda,’’ excepting on 
Friday evening and at the Saturday mati- 
nee, when Ibsen’s ‘‘Hedda Gabler” will be 
the offering. To students of modern 
drama, as well as to those to whom di- 
rect, convincing, dramatic effort appeals, 
the engagement of Miss O’Neill should be 
most welcome. Miss O’Neill has but re- 


- cently returned to this country after a 


complete tour of the world, having .scored 
the most remarkable success ever achieved 
by an American actress. 


KEITH’S. 
Sidney Drew, whom many consider the 


cleverest actor of that name, is to be the. 


headliner at Keith’s for the week of Jan- 
uary 11, appearing in an _ uproariously 
funny farce comedy, in which he will be 
assisted by Mrs. Drew, who is a daughter 
of McKee Rankin and Kitty Blanchard. 
In the same bill appear the names of 
Marion Lamont (Mrs. Jeanette Lovell), 
prominent in the high class concert field 
and in the drawing rooms of the ‘400,’’ 
and Julius Tannean, who gives imitations 
of stage celebrities in a lifelike manner. 
Others are the Crane brothers, in an inde- 
scribably funny burlesque on a minstrel 
first part; the Quaker City quartet, in 
“Fun in a Barber Shop’; John LeClair, 
juggler; Dorothy Kenton, on the banjo, 
and James Kennedy and Belle James, in 
a skit with vocal and dancing specialties. 
An entire change of pictures will be made 
in the always popular biograph. Mme. 
Avery-Strakosch, the former operatic 
prima donna, is featured for the week of 
January 18. 

G. Franklin King’s concentrated ink 
powders, advertised in another column, 
make an ink second to none in qua'ity, 
and at a price not a tithe of that asked 
for ordinary inks. Why not try a pack- 
age? 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The “toast-master” of the January 
Atlantic opens the feast with a genial 
talk, “On Catering for the Public,’—the 
tasks and troubles of a literary purveyor. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson resume; 
his reminiscent papers with a charect>r- 
istic account of “The Sunny Sidecf h> 
Transcendental Period” full of enteriain- 
ing description and anecdote. Andrew D. 
White contributes a valuable paper (the 
first half) on “Fra Paolo Sarpi’’—terribile 
frate—the sixteenth-century controver- 
sialist and defender of his native Ven‘ce 
against the Vatican. Jack London con- 
tributes an entertaining paper on “The 
Scab” in his various relations, and goes 
to prove that everybody, all the world, 
is a scab or non-scab at intervals, or al- 
ternately, as circumstances may induce. 
Professor T. J. J. See treats and exp ains 
“The Blue Color of the Sky,” its cause 
and character. Robert Herrick begins a 
strong and imaginative serial novel, “The 
Common Lot”; the scene laid in Chicago. 
There are excellent short stories; bio- 
graphical and literary essays and reviews. 
Poems are contributed by Henry Van 
Dyke, Mabel Earle, and M. Giennah, and 
the Contributors’ Club is entertaining and 
amusing. 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for January 
are a character sketch of Elihu Root, the 
retiring secretary of war, by Walter Well- 
nan; a group of articles dealing with the 
new year’s business outlook under the 
heads of “Steel and Iron,” “‘The Prospect 
for Kailway Earnings,” “Good Crops and 
Geod Times in the West,” and “The Prom- 
ise of 1904 for Trade in General’; a re- 
view of the life and work of Herbert 
Spencer, by Professor F. J. E. Wood- 
hridge; asketch of the keen-eyed investi- 
gator of the postal frauds, the Hon. Joseph 
L. Bristow, by Clarence H. Matson; an 
account of the long and successful fight 
waged by science against the Texas cattle 
fever, by Professor Charles S. Potts; an 
illustrated study of “The Status of the 
Sonthwestern Oil Industry,” by Day Allen 
Willey; and the story of “The English 
Walnut in Southern California,’ by Eliza- 
beth A. Ward. In ‘“‘The Progress of the 
World,” the editor discusses the prospects 
of war between Japan and Russia, the 
Panama situation, the controversy about 
General Wood, the presidential campaign 
prospects, and other topics of special in- 
terest at the opening of the new year. 


—The first feature in the January Cen- 
tury to attract attention will probably be 
the beginning of a new novel, “The Sea 
Wolf,” by Jack Londag, author of ‘ Th> 
Call of the Wild.” Another feature to 
attract attention is “Radium and Radio- 
activity,” by Madam Curic, the discoverer 
of radium, this being the only art cle she 
has contributed on the subject. In the 
group of papers on “Perils of the Repub 
lic’ are two articles on a pressing ques- 
tion, under the title of “A Million of im- 
migrants a Year.” Senator Lodge set; 
forth the “Efforts to Restrict Undesirabl> 
Immigration” which have heretofore b:e.1 
made, while Frank P. Sargent, commi3:- 
sioner of immigration, writes of “The 
Need of Closer Inspection and Greater 
Restriction.” A paper cf unique charac- 
ter is the first popular presentation of the 
“Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum in the 
Fenway,” Boston, known as Fenway 
Court, which Sylvester Baxter, who writes 
the article, describes as “An American 
Palace of Art.” Among other authors 
presenting valuable articles are Maeter- 
linck, Ernest Seton Thompson, and Elliot 
Howes. 


—tThe first number of the Forum for the 
New Year opens with an estimate by 
Henry Litchfield West of the present sit- 
uation in “American Politics,” the princi- 


pal topic considered beimg the candidates 
and issues at the Presidential election. A. 
Maurice Low follows with a similar re- 
view of “Foreign Affairs,” including Rus- 
sia’s action in the far East, the Panama 
revolution, and Mr. Chamberlain’s propa- 
ganda. Several notable advances of the 
past quarter in “Applied Science” are de- 
scribed and explained by Henry Harrison 
Suplec. Henry Tyrrell writes on the 
present condition of “The Drama” in the 
United States, and Professor A. D. F. 
Hemlin on “Architecture.” There are 
te-- educational papers, one by Ossian H. 
on “The Educational Outlook’ and 
the other by Dr. J. M. Rice on the results 
of his recent inquiries into the methods 
gad results of the teaching of language. 


F. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t, 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


There are 


Many Men Many Minds,” 


and when the 


Members of Over 1400 School Boards 


agree unanimously on the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


as a means of 


Saving Thousands of Dollars Annually 


by Protecting the Inside and Outside of 


Free Text-Books, Supplementary Readers, 
Public and School Library Books. 


“1S IT ASKING TOO MUCH TO ALLOW US TO EXPLAIN AND DEMON- 
STRATE THIS REMARKABLE SYSTEM’’ TO YOUR SCHOOL BOARD? 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples Sree. 


Springfield, Mass. 


The magazine is completed by special ar- 
ticles on ‘“‘The Russo-Japanese Imbroglio,”’ 
by Muhammad Barakatullah,.and on “In- 
ternational Chess Tournaments,” by Emil 
Kemeny. 


—One of the signs pictured in Julian 
King Colford’s “The Signs of Old Lon- 
don” in the January St. Nicholas has 
peculiar interest for all Americans. 
What is called “The Crown and Three 
Sugar Loaves” was the sign of the his- 
toric house which exported to America 
the celebrated chests of tea that went into 
Boston Harbor in December, 1773, the 
first overt act of rebellion in the Revolu- 
tion. While the contest gave America her 
independence and set aside the rule of 
George III, it did not overthrow the busi- 
ness of the oldest tea house in Great 
Britain. The business is carried on to- 
day in the same old place as in Revolu- 
tionary times. Its sign—the sign of ‘The 
Crown and Three Sugar Loaves’’—has 
survived the stress of age and storm and 
fire. The great fire of London swept 
within half a block of the shop, but the 
old sign itself reigns to-day. . 


MISSED IN MANY C/RCLES. 


The death of Benjamin West Kinney of 
Melrose, Mass., by suffocation in a fire in 
the Troy (N. Y.) club on De- 


cember . 29, was a great shock 
to friends in educational, social, 
business and secret society circles, in 
all of which Mr. Kinney was prominent 
and highly esteemed. He was the Boston 
manager for the Fuller-Warren company, 
installers of heaters and _ ventilators, 
and had gone to Troy on the day of his 
death to attend the annual meeting of the 
company. He was a guest in the evening 
at the club, the wealthiest and most prom- 
inent in the city, and had gone to bed in 
the fourth story early.. Fire broke out 
about 10 o’clock at night, in some unac- 
countable way; Moses T. Clough, nestor 
of the Rensselaer county bar, and the only 
survivor of the class of 1848 of Dartmouth 
College, and William Shaw, head of the 
law firm of Shaw, Bailey & Murphy, of 
which former United States Senator Ed- 
ward Murphy’s son is a member, wer2 
burned to death, and Mr. Kinney was 
found dead in his bed directly over the 
heart of the fire; his body not scorched, 
and a peaceful expression on his face, and 
ae had evidently been mercifully suffo- 
cated in his sleep. He was born in Wor- 
cester, Mass., forty-two years ago; was a 
eraduate of the grammar, high and norma] 
schools there, and was for several years a 
grammar master in his native city. He 
was in charge for a term of a newspaper, 
and was a man of varied accomplish- 
ments and great energy. He had been 
tosten manager for the Fuller-Warren 
company for about nine years, and was 
ereatly esteemed by his employers. He 
was 3 member of the Congregational 
church in Melrose, Mass., where he lived, 
and a member of the standing committee 
of the church. He was a member of the 
Commandery and Chapter, and of 
Aleppo Temple of the Mystic Shrine. He 
leaves a widow and two children. 
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That new remedy for coughs, hoarse- 
ness, catarrh and asthma, the Co'orado 
Cough and Catarrh Root, is found only in 
the Rocky Mountains, over 8,000 feet 
above sea level. It takes effect at once, 
and effects a remarkably quick cure. 


HIGHER PRICES FOR A WHILE. 


“The market has gone on advancing 
with more and more evidence that the 
Standard Oil party is under it,” say 


Longley, Hale & Co., the bankers and 
brokers of 55 Congress street and 40 
Water street, Boston, in their weekly 
market letter. “This element in specu- 
lation has become, not only the most 
powerful, but practically all that need 
be taken into account. The long de- 
cline which ran until last summer 
started with the announcement made by 
the vice-president of the National City 
Bank, that the country was on an in- 
flated basis. The end came when the 
president of that bank notified the lead- 
ing houses of the street that the time 
had come for a turn. All the weak 
spots which have developed since that 
time have been taken care of. There is 
nothing at the moment to indicate that 
the end has come, and a great deal to 
warrant the assumption that prices 
are yet to go much higher. In the first 
place, it is necessary to put them much 
higher to sell them. The outside public 
has only just begun to come in as 
buyers. It is a big market, but it will 
take a bigger one for the vast volume 
of stocks now held by the insiders to be 
worked off. The bears, as well as the 
bulls, now concede that the speculation 
has, broadened out so that it will have 
to run for some weeks longer before 
there can be a culmination. We still, 
however, advise confining purchases to 
the better class of stocks, and think ad- 
vantage should be taken of reactions to 
purchase such stocks as Atchison, Union 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Louisville & Nashville, and among 
the medium-priced stocks the Wabashes, 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Preferred, and 
the minor Gould issues.” 
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SUCCESS RICHLY EARNED. 


One of the most prominent firms in 
the country in school supplies, and one 
of the most alert, active firms in any 


line is the McConnell School Supply Com- 
pany, which occupies the entire building 
at 4430 Market street, Philadelphia. 
The company is really the man whose 
name it bears, and whose life and suc- 
cess are worthy of the richest commen- 
dation and of emulation. Mr. McConnell 
is yet a young man. He came to Bos- 
ton as a boy from his native Ireland, 
penniless and without influential friends. 
After doing rough manual labor for a 
while, he saved enough money to take 
him to Chicago, where he was employed 
by the Pullman company to paint cars. 
His ambition to make something better 
of himself prompted him to attend a 
college. This was not an easy task for 
a young man who had neither friends to 
encourage him or money to carry him- 
self through. But his enormous will 
power and native wit and resourceful- 
ness soon asserted themselves. He fired 
furnaces in the residences near the col- 
lege at Evanston where he attended, and 
served as a coachman for 
families, studying Latin and Gree 
while waiting on his coachman’s seat. 
His education completed, he started out 
to sell school supplies, and success at- 
tended his every effort. Seven years 
ago, in a small room on Arch street in 
Philadelphia, he began business on his 
own account. He erected his present 
building from plans of his own, adapted 
to his needs, two and a half years ago. 

Mr. McConnell deserves fully the suc- 
cess he has attained, and his pluck and 
energy, coupled with honorable business 
methods, entitle him fully to all the rec- 
ognition which the school public has be- 
stowed upon him. No school book les- 
son can teach the American youth a 
stronger lesson than the one conveyed 
by this young Irish lad. 


CATALOG IN PREPARATION. 


The Foreign Plastic Art Company of 
City square (Charlestown district), Bos- 
ton, has in preparation an elaborate 
catalog which will be issued, it is hoped, 
about February 10. The company car- 
ries all kinds of plastic work for school 
and home decoration, busts of ancient 
and modern celebrities, famous statuary, 
etc., and makes to order from photo- 
graphe, busts, or bas reliefs. The cata- 
og will be a great help, and will be out 
is time for preparation for graduation 
ays. 


A NEW SCHOOL LANTERN. 


The day for argument as to the 
value of lantern -and slide work in 
schools is passed. Its importance as a 


means of inciting interest in studies, es- 
peciaily in geography and history, and 
its indispensability in “fireside travel” 
are universally acknowledged. Cost 
and mechanical intricacy have hereto- 
fore been a drawback to its convenient 
use, but these have been overcome 
by modern science. At present one can 
set a good school lantern at a moderate 
price, and one so simple that anyone can 
operate it. The McIntosh Stereopticon 
Company of Chicago has been making 
a specialty in this line, and announces 
a new school lantern, up-to-date, fitted 
for accessories, and at a moderate price, 
and will be glad to furnish particulars 
lo correspondents, It is doubtful. if 
there is anything more instructive in 
the curriculum of a school than can be 


- found in the possibilities of a stereop- 


ticon. The fascinatidn of the exhibi- 
tion, and the revelations of magnifica- 
tion, fasten the facts indelibly on the 
mind of the student, and the possibility 
of teaching a hundred students as easily 
as one puts the stereopticon far ahead 
of the microscope for ordinary teaching. 
A want has long been felt by teachers 
and pupils for some way of illustration 
without costly charts and maps, which 
occupy so much space and are so easily 
destroyed. This want has been fully 
met by the McIntosh Heliopticon. Les- 
sons in drawing may be given by 
copies prepared upon. glass by the 
teacher, and the light of the room may 
be sufficient to permit the pupils to 
work. Geography, usually so dry and 
uninteresting to pupils, ay be made 


not only instructive, but amusing, by . 


accompanying the text-book lessons on 
the various countries with views of the 
prominent points of interest, the inhabi- 
tants, their customs, occupations, archi- 
tecture, manufactures, and products of 
the soil. Natural history, its flora and 
fauna—a hundred directions in which it 
may be useful will suggest themselves 
to the teacher. With the Heliopticon it 
is possible to magnify an object 1,000 
diameters or a million areas, and still 
have it so well lighted that a large audi- 
ence can see it plainly. The list of 
slides and subjects cannot even be enum- 
erated here, but are classified with prices 
in a 250-page catalog, which the com- 
poey will be glad to send on applica- 


THE WHEELS OF PROSPERITY. 


The United States is still in business. 
notwithstanding that we had a 
$4,000,000,000 shrinkage in security 
values during the past twelve months, 


say Corey, Milliken & Co., the bankers 
and brokers of 53 State street, Boston, 
in their weekly market letter on the 
financial situation. The wheels of in- 
dustry have not stopped, and, to judge 
by the wails of alarm from abroad, 
these wheels are destined to play an im- 
portant part in 1904 in capturing the 
foreign markets for our merchandise, as 
well as our cotton and grain. Now 
stocks are down, and values have been 
only slightly affected. Now is the time 
to buy, using, of course, discriminating 
wisdom in so doing. Erie’s earnings for 
the past year have been the largest in 
its history, and earnings for the com- 
mon stock are estimated at above five 
per cent. With the stock selling at 
around thirty, these earnings must be 
considered very large. It is believed 
that dividends are not so very far away. 
Erie is a great speculation for the long 
pull. It is said that the buying of St. 
Paul recently has been for Standard oil 
interests. The road has always been 
one of the strongest and richest in the 
West. Both the common and preferred 
are considered gilt-edge investments, 
and the intrinsic value of the common is 
figured at close to $200 a share. We 
believe that a great deal of money can 
be made by purchasing St. Paul on all 
recessions, not only in the next few 
weeks, but throughout 1904. Atchison 
came out this week reporting record 
earnings for November. The develop- 
ment of this system has erone ahead 
without a halt, and it is proceeding now 
faster than ever. We believe that the 
of Atchison common will yet 
© rewarded by seeing his stock sell 
above par. The stock is a good buy, 
either for speculation or investment. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


allic W Towle & 
‘aesar’s Gallic War...... 0dr. OWl® 
Writing Latin (Book II,...... 
Elementary Guide to Literary Criticism........ oes 
accounting and Business Practice 
‘A First Course in Infinitesimal Caiculus...... ...... 
Treatise ON 
Mérimé ee. William. 
Bunte 
orto Make a Flower ‘ 


Recollections, Personal and Literary............ 
The Shadow Of V1Ctory. 
The Gentle Art ot Making Enemies..... ..... i) 
Aunt Jimmy’s WIM... ge 
Vocal and Literary Interpretation of the Bible...... 
The Religion of an Educated Man................ 
The Art f Cross Examination............. 
The Spoilsmen..,...... 

Stories of Rocks and Mineral 
Four New York Boys........... 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Jenks University Pub. Co., N. Y. — 
rss “ “ “ $.75 
Painter Ginn & Co., Boston. -90 
oore “ “ 80 
Murray Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 200 
Planck “ “ “ “ 8.00 
Lewis (Ed.] American Book Co., N. Y. _ 
son Ed.] “ “ “ 
Gibbs “ “ — 
Doubleday, Page & Co., N.Y. 1.60 
Trowbridge Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 2.50 
Stoddard A. 8. Barnes & Co, N. Y. —_ 
— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 
Dodge “ 1,00 
Major The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1.50 
right “ “ “ “ 1.20 
Cu rry “ “ “ “ 1.50 
Wellman b zy 2.50 
Flower L. C. Page & Co., Boston. — 
Fairbanks Educational Pub. Co., Boston. —— 
Davis “ “ “ 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROPIPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, ""chicaco.”” 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 
NO Ww IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Mem- 


bership good until the close of season of 1904. 


rite for application blank to-day. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


E ASTERN Agency 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUMBUS 
OHIO 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 


A large and constantly increas'ng direct patronage from the best schools renders our 


service invaluable to every progressive teacher. 
Our new Reference Book will interest you. Sent free on application. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOSIMENDS. 


Attica, N. ¥. Long distance telephone.—This is a hard one for you. Our teacherof German, English, 

nd history has hurt her knee, and cannot teach for the last two weeks of the term. Can you send us & 

well-qualified teacher for this short time ? Salary $16.00 a week.—Principal A, M. Preston, Dec. 12, 4 P.M. 

Long distance telephone.—I have here in the office now Miss Tracy, a graduate and post-graduate of 

Syracuse University, strong in the subjects named, and with two years’ experience in Regents’ academic 

work, She will reach you at 11.80 Monday morning, ready to begin work in the afternoon,—To Mr. Preston 
Dec, 12, 6.15 P. M. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN : : : ’ introduces to Coll 
and FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, scnoos, Familie 


‘or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T*e Pratt Teachers’ Agency “New 


New York 
Reco: ends normal graduates, speciaiists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, | and parents about schools. Manager. 


WM. 0. P 
378 Wabash 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ive. 


C. J. ALBERT Manager. Nineteenth Year. Best Collagen ovr 


manent patrons. 


Western Office: Los Angeles. eer Book containing valuable information Fr ‘ 


Dy] E ST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Norma! School vacancies, 
Hi E B ak and the best College vacanc,, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For fu: ther tniormation, cali to see, or address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


THE EDUC ATORS’ EXCH ANGE 100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


Y. Cc, A. Blug., Portland, Me. 
Needs men for direct nomination to employer. 


Schermer horn tam | soun 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


JOHN C, ROCKWELL, Manager. 

-¥. fth MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper bidg SAN RARCIBCO, Cai., 420 Parrott Bidg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKAN x, Wasb., Hyde Block. 


Teachers Wanted. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’o’rR. 


Normal 


Register with us and 
improve your prospects. 
All schools supplied 
with modern teacher 
B, F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ HELPS.-— Practical, Inspiring, Helpful. 


No. 1. Opening Exercises for Schools, 25c. No.2. That Bad Boy. or Howto Manage a School, 25c. No. 3. 
Fractical Plans for syeeeey Teachers, 25c. No. 4 Busy Work Cards (3 sets in box),25c. No 5. Pearls of Thought. 
Pinest Gems in the English Language, l0c. No 6 Life: and Works of Pestalozzi,10c. No.7. Rhetoric and Com- 
position Tablet, 15c. No 8. Complete Grammar Chart, 5c. Nos. 7 and 8, both forl5c. The entire eight numbers, 


only $1.00. No. 9. Ideal Report Cards, Manila 6 x7 iuches), le. each ; 100 for 60c. 
Address CLAUDE J. BELL, Publisher, Nashville, Tenn. 


FR E E ACCO M M O D ATI O N S } Address, with 4 Tis Locust Ut, St. Louis. 


OF INTEREST TO MANY. 


Peckham & Little of 63 East Eighth 
street, New York city, are selling a 
great many of their “Rapid Blackboard 
Liners” for penmanship and music. The 
Liner is really valuable, being easy to 
handle, simple in construction, and of 
um low cost that an unlimited number 
can be afforded in a school. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. of 132-134 Lake 
street, Chicago, are the sole agents for 
the United States of W. & A. K. John- 
ston’s “Imperial” maps (size 5%4x6 feet), 
largest and most beautiful school maps 
published. These include maps of the 
United States, North America, South 
America, Europe, Asia, Africa, America 
(North and South), Hemispheres (Hast 
and West), and the world. They are 
Sent anywhere on approval. 


Newson & Co., the publishers of 18 
East Seventeenth street, New York, have 
just. issued two valuable books in 
“Modern English Lessons,” the first 
book containing “The Nature of Lan- 
guage” and “Lessons in Language and 
Literature,” and the second “Lessons in 
Grammar, Literature, and Composition.” 
These have been adopted with Buehler’s 
Modern tees gr Grammar” for all the 
public schools of Alabama. 


The inquiry is often made for a hard- 
ware firm making a specialty of school 
goods. Chandler & Barber of 122 Sum- 
mer street, Boston (near the big South 
Terminal station), have a full equip- 
ment of benches for carvers or car- 
pentry, carving tools, and cutlery of all 
kinds, sets, vises, and the thousand and 
one things which will readily suggest 
themselves, The prices are very rea- 
Sonable, and the firm exerts itself espe- 
cially to fill school orders Setiataetorily 
Catalogs will be sent or furnished on 
application. 


Not enough has been said, it strikes 
us, in regard to making schoolrooms 
light and cheerful, and to the use of 
glass in art and in teaching art. A 
powerfnl adjunct in this direction is the 
hand-made silver glass of which Red- 
ding, Baird & Co. of 83 Franklin street, 
Boston, are the sole distributors. This 
glass is both beautiful and inexpensive, 
and lends itself to leading in an inter- 
esting manner in colonial forms and 
other schools of ornament. Used with 
a combination of delicate color, the most 
beautiful effects are produced. The 
product is well worthy of investigation, 
and the firm invites the fullest inquiry. 


The list of buyers of: the “Tip Top” 
Duplicator, manufactured by the Felix 
FF. Daus Duplicator Company of 111 John 
street, New York city, includes people 
from almost every walk in life, and lit- 
erally from all over the world. The 
Duplicator is rapid and efficient, clean 
and easily handled. It is used by thou- 
sands of school officials, and is render- 
ing good services. The company was 
founded in 1880 by Felix F. Daus, who 
is still its active head, but many im- 
prosemenss in the twenty-four years 
nave suggested themselves, and have 
been made. The name “Tip Top” 
Duplicator pungently expresses its rank 
among similar devices, and seems to be 
the consummation of what is possible to 
be achieved in this line. 


NEW PUBLISHERS’ 
ING. 


THE BUILD- 


The new publishing house of Double- 
day, Page & Co. will soon after February 
1 be removed into its own beautiful 
new building on East Sixteenth street, 
where the new World’s Work and 
Country Life in America presses will be 
installed. There will be something 
novel in the situation, the owners say, 
in having all of their various depart- 
ments and enterprises under one roof. 


VARIETIES. 


In battle or business, whatever the game, 

In law or in love, it’s ever the same; 

In the struggle for power, or scramble 
for pelf, 

Let this be your motto: “Rely on your- 
self.” —John G. Saxe. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success, It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, and is 
for sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


[HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Epwarb FicKett, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, . 
HARLAN P, FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST. ALBANY, N. Y, 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association 


Esta lished 20 years, 1304 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGU. 
Positions filled, 6,400, Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


a = WE FURNISH THE BEST POSITIONS — THE BEST TEACHERS 


Ghe Golorade Geachers’ Agency 


FRED DICK, ManaceR * DENVER, COLO. 


fh EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the conti- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Los ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson Block. 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Drs Moinszs, Iowa. 
Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
; in every part of the country. 
Teacher 29-A Beacon St... . Boston, Mass. 
009 
Kellogg’s Bureau |Any Subscriber 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Established in 1889. 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Magis 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Do. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


of the JounNAL OF Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 


cents, 


Los Angeles N. E. A, Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts 


Send to 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn, 


f 
C. A. SCOTT & CO., 
2-A beacon St. ton. 
¥.M.C.A,. Blag., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manual. 
: 
{ 
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“4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 

{t has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. : 

With this thought and object in view, CHILD Stupy OF THE CLASsICcs has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most proitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 

Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
378 Wabash Ave. 1o East 14th St., Manhattan 29-A Beacon St. 


Teachers | tor Examination HISTORY 
FOSTER’S ‘ Historical Outline Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


{ 1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Admirable 3. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
| 5. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
6. Movements toward Confederation. 
|_7. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Features 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 eents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: BOSTON: 
10 East 14th St., Manhattan 29-A Beacon St. 


CHICAGO: 
23 Michigan Avenue. 


Summer Schools. UNIVERSTEY 
PUBLASAING 


SUMMER SESSION West 23d St. 


Cornell University | COMPANY new York. v 


July 7 -- Aug. 19, 1904 
118 Courses in 23 Departments. Tuition, $25. N. E. Dept. 120 is oe 
For College, High School, and Grade Teachers. 
Send for Circular ani Book of Views. Address 
THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. 


PITMANIC SHOKTHAND isa rev- 
elation of simplicity. Greater speed. Easily 
read. Manual (19: pp.) contains complete key. 
Special price, 60c. until March 31, with privilege 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
ot returning book unused and getting money back. 


Summer School of Arts and Sciences F. J. STEIN, 3ist & Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia. 
Offers courses for men and women in Greek. Latin, | Rdneational Press Association of America. 


Enogiisu, Elocution, German, F h, 
Histury, Economics, Psychology, Philosophy, Edu- 

cation vehitectora! Drawing, Music, Mathematics, March 1908. 
Surveying, Shopwork, Physics, Chemistry, botany, 

Geology, Geography, and in Physical Education. ene 

These cour-es are open without entrance exami- OFFICERS. 

nation to ail quatified persons, They are primasily President—C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
designed for teachers. The University Libraries, Vice-President—C. M. Parker, Taylorsville, Ill. 
Museums, Laboratories, eic., will be at the service Secretary—Harlan P. French, Albany, N. Y. 

of members of the Summer School. Tae School Treasurer—John MacDonald, Topeka, Kans. 
opens Tuesday, July 5th, and closes Friday, August Executive Committee—O. T. Corson, Columbus, O.; 
i2th, 1904. For full announcement of courses offered | Ossian H. Lang, New York, N. Y. 
and information about expenses, address the Clerk 

of the Summer School, J. L. Love, 16 University Paper. MEMBERS, Post-office. 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. American Aibany, N. Y. 

N. 8. SHALER, Chairman. | 4 wericanJournal ot Milwachec, Wis. 


American School d Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 


° Canadian Teacher .... Toronto, Can. 
Educational /nstitutions. Colorado School Journal......... Denver, Col 
Boston, Mass. 
COLLEGES. Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
— of Boston, Mass. 
Muisiana School Review........ Natchitoches La 
IN UNIVERSITY. Seven Col and Schools | wicni School Moderator. .... 
Open to both sexes. Address Registrar. | widiand Dee Me 
— Journal...... Jackson, Miss. 
issouri School Journal... ..... Jefferson City, Mo. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. Nebraska Teacher............... Lincoin, Neb.’ 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established | School 


for the advancement of art education, and traix. 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply a1 | primary School..................New York, N.¥ 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exever St., Boston | gcohoo) Syracuse, N.Y. 
G. H. BaRriert, Principal. | school and Home Education .... Bloomington, 


TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. School Journal ....New York, 
For women only. Especial attention is called | schoo) News & Practical Educator. Taylorsville, I), 


to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- | g, thern School J fa 
logues address Henny Wairremorg, Principal. | Teachers’ "Hew 
t Texas School Journal............ Austin, Texas. 
BRIDGEWATER, Mass. | Virginia School Journal......... Richmond, Va. 
. sexes. For catalogues address the | Western School Journal......... Topeka, Kansas. 
rincipal, A. G. Bovoen, A.M. | WesternTeacher.................. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Wisconsin Jvur. of Education..Mlwaukee, Wis. 


TINSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal, . P. Beoxwrira, 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FitrcusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jous G. THOomPson, Principal 


Fifty Numbers 


date articles on up-to-date subjects. 
running in every issue, and will continue through the next six months. 


Education 


WEEKLY 


Sixteen Pages 


Subscription Price, $2.50 a Year 


JT keeps you posted on the educational progress of the times. It has up-to- 
“GEOGRAPHY OF THE Day” is now 


TRIAL 


Four Months 


articles on the following subjects : — 


OFFER 


Fifty Cents 


During the next six months there wil! appear in the JouRNAL a series of 


Teaching Good Manners 

Authors Who are a ‘Present Delight 

Modern Methods in Modern Language Teaching 
A Series of Geography Pictures. 


To New Subscribers 


That teachers may have the advan- 
tage of these valuable articles, we make 
the following offer to new subscribers 
whose names are not pow on our lists; 

Cut out coupon No. 1 and send direct 
to the home office with 77/ty cents (stamps 
will be accepted). In return we will 
send the JouURNAL OF Epucation for 
four months. 


To Any 


the JoURNAL one month free. 


Present Subscribers 


Cut out coupon No. 2 and write your 
name and address in spaces at bottom 
of the coupon ; then hand the same to 
some person not now a subscriber to 
the JourNAL who will fill out the remain- 
ing spaces and send direct to the home 
office with fifty cents (stamps will be ac- 
cepted). We will send the JourNaAL to 
the new subscriber for four months and 
will credit your subscription two months, 


WE ALSO MAKE THE FOLLOWING OFFER ™ 


Teacher 


Ses-« us a list of persons to whom you think the above four months’ offer will 
be of interest. If these names are not on our list as subscribers, we will send a spec- 
imen copy and the above offer to each ome. For each one of these persons who 
accepts the four months’ offer we will give you one month’s credit on your sub- 
scription if you are a subscriber ; and if you are not a subscriber, we will send you 


No. 1. 


JAN. 7, 1904, 


Enclosed find $0.50, for which send for four months 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 2. 


JAN. 7, 1904, 


Enclosd find $0.50, jor which send for four months 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


In return for the above, J, 


being a present subscriber to the Journal of Education, wish my 
subscription credited two months. 


Remit in stamps, if you wish. 


Send all coupons and remittances direct to the home office of the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Bracon Street, Boston 


College of Oratory. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, anp 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own weiain 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building, Sum. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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